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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 
























Sale Wednesday, October 21 at § p.m. 


OLD MASTERS AND 


XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 


Estate of the Late MRS NELL FORD TORREY 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Two river landscapes by Salomon van Ruysdael, and works by van Ostade and other old masters; 
Barbizon paintings including works by Corot and Daubigny. Late XVIII and XIX century ex- 
amples by Nattier, Greuze, Vigée-Lebrun, Lawrence, Courbet, Bouguereau, L’Hermitte; also by 
Inness, Daniel Ridgway Knight and other artists 


Gllustrated Catalogue 75C ° On View from October 17 


Sale WVednesday, October 28 at 8 p.m. 
TWENTY-SEVEN PAINTINGS 


By DIEGO RIVERA 


Property of 
A SWISS PRIVATE OWNER 


An important collection featuring primarily works from Rivera’s Cubist period 


Gllustrated Catalogue $1.00 . On View from October Q4 


Sale Wednesday, lovember 11 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS AND BRONZES 


From the Collection of 
STANLEY N. BARBEE, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Glustrated Catalogue $1.00 ’ On View from November 7 
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Paris and New York—the two art capitals 
of the world today—are surveyed in this 
© third volume of ARTS YEARBOOK. Aware 

of the diversities of style and idea, the 
© differences in generation and point of 
i view that make the art of these two cities 
i= what it is, ARTS YEARBOOK 3 looks at 
the thriving current scene thoroughly 
is and presents its rich complexity. Out- 
Mi standing French and American writers 
i examine the work of contemporary 
painters and sculptors, new and estab- 
lished. Their work is further revealed 
through numerous full-color plates and 
black-and-white illustrations. This com- 
prehensive, well-illustrated volume in- 
cludes: 


® Profiles of French and American ar- 
) tists by outstanding writers. In Paris— 
Vieira da Silva, Jean Dubuffet, Pierre 
Tal Coat, Alberto Giacometti and Jean 
Helion; in New York—Milton Avery, Ben 

Benn, Ellsworth Kelly, Franz Kline, Louise 
| Nevelson, Richard Pousette-Dart and 
Richard Stankiewicz. A full-page photo- 
| graph of the artist in his studio accom- 
panies each profile. 


® A color portfolio of twenty-four 
plates. The works of significant contem- 
porary artists are presented in color, 
each accompanied by a short commen- 
tary. This is the only available compre- 
hensive survey in color of today’s art 
in Paris and New York. 


® Two important essays — “Jackson 
§ Pollock and Nicolas de Stael’’ by Hilton 
Kramer, and “French Art and the Post- 
war Crisis” by Martin W. Ray. 


® An eighteen-page camera study of 
Paris and New York from the turn of 
the century to the present time. The two 
very different milieus are seen through 
the camera work of Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, Alfred Stieglitz, Eugene Atget, 
Lewis Hine, Paul Strand, Robert Frank 
and others. 


® Guide maps to galleries and mu- 
seums in Paris and New York. Every art 
gallery and museum in Paris and New 
York is indicated on the maps, and the 
accompanying directories give street 
addresses and telephone numbers as 
well as a brief summary of gallery and 
museum activities. 


* A selection of recent French art 
criticism. The most significant French 
writings on art of the past decade are 
culled for this selection; much of the 


criticism is here translated for the first 
time. 


® ARTS YEARBOOK 3 catches the crea- 
tive excitement, mirrors the controversy 
and complexity that make art a part of 
life in Paris and New York. It is com- 
prehensive in its outlook and draws on 
a wide range of critical talent to survey 
the present scene. A source of valuable 
information, fully illustrated, it is a 
volume of interest to everyone involved 
in the present international art scene. 
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ART TODAY IN THE TWO WORLD CAPITALS 


PARIS / NEW YORK 


WITH A COMPLETE DIRECTORY OF GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 





ARTS YEARBOOK 3 


| wish to take advantage cf your special offer to save over 30% on ARTS Yearbook 3. 


[| Please send me copies of the Yearbook for only $3.45 each (a saving 
of $1.50). 

[_] | wish to subscribe to ARTS and the Yearbook for only $10.95 (a saving of $3.00). 

[| Payment enclosed | Bill me (Yearbooks cannot b> sent 


until payment is received) 
Foreign postage for ARTS Yearbook, $.50; for one year’s subscription to ARTS, $.95. 
_...., - pices 


Address ___ 


Oe ot z — Zone State aes 
MAIL TODAY TO ARTS, 116 EAST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FINE ART APPRAISALS RESTORATIONS 


Ss 


FINEST | 
COLLECTION | 


OF ANTIQUE 
CARVED 
WOoD 
FRAMES 

IN AMERICA 


205 E. 54th St. > NEW YORK °* Plaza 3-6750 





| 


| 


October 6 - October 31 jf 


WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 





DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Exhibition 


Rubens and Van Dyck 


through October 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


18 East 79th Street, New York 21 
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Contributors 


Vernon Young, a regular contributor, spent 
most of last winter in Rome preparing his 
essay, “Angels and Obelisks,” which appears 
in this issue. He has contributed many articles 
and reviews to ARTS, most recently an essay 
on Hans Richter in the September number. He 
is currently living in Stockholm, where he has 
recently acted in a new movie, written numer- 
ous articles on Swedish architecture and con- 
tinued work on his critical history of the movies. 
His review of John Bourke’s Baroque Churches 
of Central Europe also appears in this issue. 


Lionel Abel is a critic, poet and playwright 
who lives in New York. His article “Men Mad 
about Art” appeared in the May, 1958, num- 
ber of ARTS. His critical articles have recently 
appeared in The Kenyon Review, Dissent, Com- 
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Features 


20 Master Drawings over the Centuries 


A benefit exhibition at the Knoedler Galleries includes works trom tne Windsor 
Castle Collection, The Cooper Union marks its centennial with a distinguished 


showing. 


24 Names or Self-Portraits BY LIONEL ABEL 


Arnold Hauser’s new book, The Philosophy of Art History, occasions an inquiry 
into artistic identity, into the artist’s relationship with the enveloping culture. 


26 Critics of American Painting BY HILTON KRAMER 


The first six volumes in the Braziller “Great American Artists Series” underscore 
the problems of contemporary art criticism. 


32 Angels and Obelisks: The Cycles of Rome BY VERNON YOUNG 


Rome was always potentially Baroque, the author decides, in an appreciative ex- 


ploration of the city’s monuments. 


44 Monticelli: “Logical Colorist” BY ALFRED WERNER 


Misrepresented in the traditional accounts of the Impressionist era, this “impetuous 
dreamer” is now winning his rehabilitation. 


Departments 


7 Letters 

9 Opportunities 

11 Auctions 

12 People in the Arts 
15 Editorial 

17 Books 


Reviews by Creighton Gilbert and Vernon Young. 


49 Month in Review BY SIDNEY TILLIM 
David Smith crosses over into painting—and Ellsworth Kelly into sculpture; retro- 
spectives by Ben-Zion and Balcomb Greene. 


52 Margaret Breuning 

54 In the Galleries 

66 Studio Bazaar 

68 Where To Show 

70 Calendar of Exhibitions 


mentary and other journals, and he is now 
completing a new translation, into English 
verse, of Racine’s Phédre for Anchor Books. 


Sidney Tillim, who writes this month’s 
“Month in Review” department, wrote the 
article called “What Happened to Geometry?” 
in our June number. His study of Ellsworth 
Kelly appears in Arts Yearbook 3. He has also 
written for The Kenyon Review, Progressive 
Architecture and the College Art Journal. 


Creighton Gilbert, who reviews Michael 
Levey’s Painting in XVIII Century Venice in 
this issue, recently returned to his post as 
curator at the Ringling Museum of Art, Sara- 
sota, after teaching at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. 





On the Cover 


Willem de Kooning, Elaine de Kooning 
(c. 1940); drawing in the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Brustlein. From Willem de 
Kooning, by Thomas B. Hess, in Braziller’s 
new “Great American Artists Series.” See 
“Critics of American Painting,” pages 26-31. 


Forthcoming 

Jerrold Lanes, whose “Reflections on Post- 
Cubist Painting” in our May number caused 
considerable comment, writes on the “New 
Images of Man” show at the Museum of 
Modern Art... James R. Mellow writes on 
the Max Weber retrospective exhibition at 
the Newark Museum . . . Alan Bowness re- 
ports on the current art scene in London... 
William Rubin writes on the relationship of 
André Masson to the art of Jackson Pollock. 
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The Future of Pompeian Painting 


To the Editor: 
In the hope that a Contributing Editor’s apprecia- 
tion of an unknown colleague will be accepted as 
' disinterested, I should like to express my whole- 
hearted if belated joy at finding Mr. Sutherland’s 
“The Future of Pompeian Painting” in the June 
' ARTS. This essay is a rare combination of astute 
scholarship and wit. Rare? It’s almost as extinct 
as the dodo. I find myself murmuring sentences 
from the article, like incantations. For instance: 
“Modern painting, being mostly easel and easily 
» moved, has no definite place to which to relate 
itself.” Or: “. . . Pompeian painting cannot all be 
as anybody says it generally is, and perhaps inso- 
far as it is what I say it is, it is just now 
} unendurable, no company at all for what modern 
» painting feels it needs to be.” But this is heaven- 
Fly! This joins hands with Henry James, to say 
© nothing of Lyly. This is prose! 
VERNON YOUNG 
Stockholm, Sweden 














Shahn and Levine 
To the Editor: 


I, for one, would like to register my protest to 
your gratuitous insults to two beloved American 
artists, Ben Shahn and Jack Levine. These two 
veterans are long accustomed to the slings and 
arrows of so-called art magazines. 

There seems to be something in the nature of 
true art that calls forth the venom of the effete 
and the dilettante, an historical phenomenon. 

Only one who hasn’t really looked at the work 
of these artists could accuse them as you have. 
Ben Shahn of commercialism and Jack Levine of 
“mistakenly inflating his small ideas for old- 
master subjects.” ' 

There are certain publications, such as those of 
the Abbott Laboratories and Time magazine, which 
attempt to utilize fine art on their covers, and Ben 
Shahn is guilty of doing an occasional brilliant 
drawing, which is usually a delight to the beholder 
and a contribution to American graphic arts. This 
is his crime of commercialism. 

Jack Levine’s ideas may seem small to you, but 
| the observation of my fellow man today is just as 
worthy of creative recording as any of the super- 
stitious fables utilized by the old masters. I find 
a Gangster’s Funeral, in the hands of Jack Levine, 
as suited to the creation of a work of art emi- 
nently as satisfactory as Susannah and the Elders. 
But, of course, one must close one’s eyes to the 
life around him and to the canvas before him to 
win acclaim as an artist in your publication. 

But watch the crowds in the American wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum as they cluster before 
Jack Levine’s Medicine Show and look at the 
painting itself, and you will see the art of apply- 
ing paint to canvas as is extremely rare in our 
time. 

I am sure that the works of Ben Shahn and 
Jack Levine will be here to be enjoyed long after 
you. I and your editorial in ARTS will be long 
forgotten. 


































































































































































































Irwin LEFCcOURT 
New York City 

















An Apology to Trajan 
To the Editor: 


I was out of the city when I read the June issue 
of ARTS containing your article on Trajan. Per- 
mit me, belatedly, to congratulate you on a most 
touching and discerning tribute to an artist who 
was my friend for many years and for whom I 
have always had the most profound admiration. 

Trajan made, even in the days of his adversity, 
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a tremendous contribution to the art of this coun- 
try. That a fashion-driven New York art world 
forgot and ignored him is a perverse tribute to 
his faithfulness to his own private vision. 

I am convinced that there will be a revival of 
interest in the work of this great and shabbily 
treated artist; a revival which will be due, in 
no small part, to your moving appraisal, “An 
Apology to Trajan.” 

Leon Harti 
MacDowell Colony 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Accolades 
To the Editor: 


Good art criticism—any art criticism—has been 
scarce as that old hen’s tooth. I had given up on 
finding it, when by accident I came upon your 
magazine which I had not read since its change 
of editors. What a provocative and exhilarating 
surprise! Here were at last some toothsome ideas. 
Here at last was objective discussion of art. In a 
long time, here was the first verbal wrestling in 
the King’s good English with the essential and 
forgotten problem of orientation in art. 

How desperately we need such discussion and 
such clarity. 

Without seeming presumptuous, may I offer 
my congratulations to you for your magazine and 
the new direction in depth it has taken—and my 
profoundest hope that it will be that voice of 
criticism we have not heard on the American 
scene. 

ELIZABETH FONSECA 
New York City 


Avant-Garde and Officialdom 


To the Editor: 

I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. Hilton 
Kramer for his “Month in Review” column of 
September, 1959. 

I am sure there are many of us who have long 
understood that “avant-garde” was the designation 
for the current officialdom. 

Mr. Kramer states, in speaking of the artist: 
“Henceforth it will be by his individual state- 
ment, rather than his historical credentials, that 
he will be judged.” If this is true it would mean 
the end of a long and very real tragicomedy. 

Harry WIpMAN 
Roseburg, Oregon 


The Vision of Mark Tobey 
To the Editor: 


If art is to express the essential, either of the 
object in realistic art or of the emotional and 
intellectual view of the artist himself, Mark Tobey 
hit the jack pot. His paintings, especially the one 
titled Space Ritual, No. 4, fulfills the require- 
ments of this philosophy of art. It perfectly ex- 
presses the absolute void of space and thought. 
If art has managed in this manner to arrive at 
its goal, nothing worse can be expected, and the 
greatest pessimist may have reason to look for a 
brighter future. 

Rupovpu E. Srecer, M.D. 

Buffalo, New York 


Prize to Lu Duble 
To the Editor: 


In your June issue it was correctly stated that 
Louise Nevelson won the Medal of Honor at the 
National Association of Woman Artists’ sculpture 
exhibition, but it was Lu Duble, and not Minna 
Harkavy, who won the $500 prize with her 
Stymphalian Bird. 

HELEN WILSON 

Sculpture Chairman, NAWA 
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Works by 
J. ADLER 
J. B. YEATS 
L. G. BIGELOW 
A. MACKENZIE 
HILARY HERON 
PATRICK HERON R. HILTON 
M. ADAM TESSIER B. WYNTER 




























2 CORK STREET, LONDON W.1 
Regent 1719 





GALERIE COARD 
36 Avenue Matignon 


Paris VIlle 


POUGNY 


October 14 to November 14 


Ely: 28-16 





Galerie Furstenberg 


4 rue Furstenberg 
Paris Vle Dan: 17-89 
METCALF 


sculptures 


October 2-17 


BILL COPLEY 


paintings 


October 20-November 4 


SCHNEIDER | 


[GALLERIA 
ROMA 





Works by 
AFRO HADZI 
BUGGIANI MANLIO 
CAGLI MATTA 
CERVELLI MIRKO 
CINELLO PAGLIACCI 
CRISTIANO SCIALOJA 


Rampa Mignanelli, 10 
Director: Dr. Robert E. Schneider 


BARBARA 


HEPWORTH 


SCULPTURE 


OPENING OCTOBER 15 


GALERIE CHALETTE 


1100 MADISON AVE (82-83 ST) 





PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


BRAQUE, GRIS 
LEGER, PICASSO 


to Oct. 10 


Recent Paintings by 
ROBERT 


KEYSER 


Oct. 13-Nov. 7 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 





YARNALL 


MAN ON ELEPHANT YARNALL 


PIETRANTONIO 


26 East 84th St., New York 28 
CABLES: PIETROGAL N. Y. 








ARIK announces for 


forthcoming publication: 


Two important interviews, with Gabriéle 
Minter and Hannah Hoch, respectively, 
have been prepared by Edouard Roditi. Each 
covers in considerable detail the movements 
in which these artists were prominently 
involved, Gabriéle Miinter in the Blue Rider 
group and Hannah Hoch inthe original Berlin 
Dada group. These lengthy interviews will 
be presented in their entirety in future 
issues of ARTS. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The American Academy in Rome offers a 
limited number of fellowships for mature students 
and artists capable of doing independent work 
in architecture, landscape architecture, musical 
> composition, painting, sculpture, art history and 
> classical studies. Fellowships are awarded on evi- 
dence of ability and achievement and are open 
to citizens of the United States for one year be- 
ginning October 1, 1960, with a possibility of 
renewal. The fellowships carry $3,000 a year, di- 
vided as follows: stipend, $1,750; round-trip trans- 
portation between New York and Rome, $600; 
studio supplies, $150; European travel, $500; and 
in addition free residence and studio at the 
Academy. Applications are due by December 31. 
Requests for details should be addressed to Miss 
Mary T. Williams, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation’s Opportu- 
nity Fellowships are open to citizens of the 
United States (including residents of territories) 
who have not had full opportunity to develop 
their talents because of arbitrary barriers such 
as racial or cultural background or region of 
residence. The following are eligible: Negroes, 
Spanish-Americans, Chinese-Americans and Japa- 
nese-Americans, American Indians, residents of 
Guam, Puerto Rico, Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Appalachian and Ozark Mountain areas, and 
the Trust Territories. Awards, normally ranging 
from $1,000 to $3,000, are granted for a full year 
of serious work. Complete applications must be 
filed not later than November 30. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Opportunity Fellowships, John 
Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


An award of $1,000 to a “young painter of 
great distinction who has not yet been accorded 
due recognition” has been established by the 
Richard and Hinda Rosenthal Foundation 
through the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. The grants committee of the National Insti- 
tute will select the recipients of this noncompeti- 
tive award, which will be conferred annually for 
a period of five years. 


A scholarship fund has been established to aid 
three talented students in Canada to undertake 
art studies beyond the high-school stage, it has 
been announced by Dr. C. D. Gaitskell of the 
Canadian Society for Education through Art. 
The scholarships, set up by Coutts Hallmark 
Cards, will be worth $400 and will be paid direct- 
ly to the school of the student’s choice where the 
young artist will embark on advanced studies. 


A series of fellowships in a training program 
for aspirant curators have been established 
with funds from the Old Dominion Foundation 
and the Avalon Foundation. At the National Gal- 
| lery of Art the first two “David E. Finley Fellow- 
ships” have gone to Samuel Wagstaff, Jr., a 
graduate student at the Institute of Fine Arts of 
New York University, and Anthony Clark, secre- 
tary of the Museum of Art at the Rhode Island 
School of Design in Providence. The Print Coun- 
cil of America’s first two “Paul J. Sachs Fellow- 
ships” have gone to Norman W. Canedy, a 
graduate student at Columbia University, and 
John F. Wright, an art instructor at the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D.C. Normally ex- 
tending over three years, all the fellowships are 
awarded for study both in the United States and 
abroad. They carry a stipend of $5,000 per year, 
with an additional $1,000 provided for travel 
expenses each year. 
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flowers by LORJOU, BUFFET, CATHELIN 


The exhibition also includes flowers by 
Fantin-Latour, Renoir, Monticelli, 


OCTOBER 12-31 Soutine, Valtat, Brianchon 


Ciry, Genis, Bardone, Lesieur 


David B. Findlay ine. 


FINDLAY GALLERIES ESTABLISHED 1870 FINE PAINTINGS 


11-13 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York e Telephone: Plaza 8-1297 





SCHNEIDER | RONALD 


thru Oct. 17 Oct. 21—Nov. 7 
1018 MADISON AVENUE AT 79 STREET, N. Y. 





DON FINK 


First Exhibition in America 


Oct. 13 


—Nov. 7 


SAIDENBERG GALLERY 


10 EAST 77th STREET NEW YORK 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES marks a maturity of American 
art book publishing in relation to the modern art of our country. 
These books should do for American artists what distinguished French 
critics did to make the entire world aware of the painters of the 
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JACKSON POLLOCK by i 

Frank O’Hara, Museum of Mod- manu 

ern Art. Jackson Pollock is the collec 
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the international art scene since HE recent showing of American art in a genuine need for a series of authoritative, ings | 

Salvador Dali. Moscow, with its attendant controversy lavishly illustrated, yet low-priced books de- teent! 

: over “traditional” versus “modern” art, served voted exclusively to American painters, both a 
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October 1 & 2, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. French, Italian 
and English furniture, linens and 
laces, porcelains and glass, paint- 
ings and drawings, textiles, Ori- 
ental and other rugs. From the 
estate of the late John W. Kiser, 
removed from Westerly, Southamp- 
ton, Long Island, and sold by order 
of the executors, together with 
property from various New York 
private collectors and other owners. 
Exhibition now. 


October 6, at 1:45 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Books on Oriental 
art, arms and armor, first editions, 
fine bindings and standard sets, 
from the collection of the late A. W. 
Bahr and other owners. Including 
an interesting selection of litera- 
ture on the Orient and Oriental 
art, such as Riviéve’s important 
and rare work on Oriental ceramics, 
an album with sixty-one paintings 
in color on silk, and the rare cata- 
logue of the Morgan collection of 
Chinese porcelains; also several 
titles on the subject of arms and 


armor, art reference books, first edi- . 


tions and fine bindings, a splendid 
collection of caricatures by “Cham,” 
and standard sets of Shakespeare, 
Racine, Voltaire, Stendhal and 
others. Exhibition now. 


October 8, 9 & 10, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. American 
porcelain, glass and other decora- 
tive objects, paintings and draw- 
ings, Victorian furniture. Part I of 
the extensive Americana collection 
formed by D. Omer Tobias, re- 
moved from Piqua, Ohio, and sold 
by order of the receiver. Among 
the popular categories of native 
manufacture to be offered is a fine 
collection of Blue Staffordshire his- 
torical ware. Paintings and draw- 
ings of the American school, nine- 
teenth century, offer a three-quar- 
ter-length figure of the beardless 
Lincoln in black suit with starched 
white shirt, The Family of Isaac 
Winslow of Boston and other por- 
traits, as well as landscapes and 
other subjects. In addition there 
are embroidery pictures and sam- 
plers and a selection of Victorian 
and other nineteenth-century furni- 
ture including Pennsylvania ex- 
amples. Exhibition from October 3. 


October 14 & 15, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Jade and 
other semiprecious mineral carv- 
ings, Chinese porcelain and other 
Chinese objects of art and furni- 
ture. Estate of the late Henry 
Graves, Jr.. and other sources. 
Among the outstanding pieces are 
a Ch’ien Lung Imperial carved-jade 
covered vase with loose-ring drag- 
on-head handles, in brilliantly pol- 
ished white jade; a rare set of the 
eight Buddhist emblems carved in 
white jade, of the Chia Ch’ing 
period: a carved mutton-fat jade 


koro. The collection also includes a | 


group of Ming and K’ang Hsi furni- 
ture in rosewood and chicken-wing 
wood. Exhibition from October 10. 


October 16 & 17, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke -Bernet Galleries. French 


furniture and decorative objects, 


collected by the late Moses Taylor 
and Edith Bishop Nicholson and 
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from other sources. Exhibition from 


October 10. 


October 20, 21 & 22, at 1:45 
p.m., and October 22, at 10:15 
a.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. West- 
ern and other historical Americana, 
collected by Dr. Henry W. Plath, 
Piedmont, California. The collec- 
tion is unique for the scarcity and 
comprehensiveness of its early 
treasures, as well as for the super- 
lative condition of the pieces. In- 
cluded in the collection is the 
original Constitution of the state 
of California, one of only three 
copies known, the others being in 
the Library of Congress and the 
Pomona College Library. Together 
with this is a copy of the Acts 
passed by the Legislature of the 
state of California at its first ses- 
sion, 1849 and 1850, of comparable 
rarity, since it is probably the last 
which will appear at public sale, 
and Figueroa’s Manifesto a la Re- 
publica Mejicana, printed in Mon- 
terey in 1835. Exhibition from 
October 10. 


October 21, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Old masters and 
nineteenth-century paintings, from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Nell 
Ford Torrey, Detroit, Michigan, 
and from other owners. Included 
in the sale are two river landscapes 
by Salomon Ruysdael, two Rey- 
nolds portraits, and works by Van 
Ostade and other old masters; late- 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
examples, including portraits of La 
Comtesse de Chatenay and Princess 
Bibikoff by Vigée-Lebrun; Bar- 
bizon paintings by Corot and Dau- 
bigny; several Courbets; and works 
by Schreyer, L’Hermitte, Bougue- 
reau, Greuze, Lawrence and Inness. 
Exhibition from October 17. 


October 23 & 24, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke -Bernet Galleries. English 
furniture and decorative objects, 
property of Mrs. Harry Kleinert 
and other owners. Exhibition from 
October 17. 


October 27 & 28, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. Historical 
and literary autographs and manu- 
scripts from various owners. Ex- 
hibition from October 21. 


October 28, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Twenty - seven 
paintings by Diego Rivera, property 
of a Swiss private owner. Primarily 
works in Rivera’s Cubist style: 
among the titles are Stil/ Life with 
Gray Bowl, Le Jeune Homme au 
Stylographe, Comnosition with Bust. 
Landscape near Toledo, Panier de 
Péches and Paysage de Toledo. Ex- 
hibition from October 24. 


October 30 & 31, at 1:45 p.m. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries. French 
furniture and decorations. property 
of Isabella Barclay, Inc., New York. 
Exhibition from October 24. 


November 11, at 8:00 p.m. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries. Modern paintings, 
drawings and bronzes, from the 
collection of Stanley N. Barbee, 
Beverly Hills, California, sold by 
his order, and from other owners. 
Exhibition from November 7. 
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34th ANNIVERSARY 


New Works by 
DAVIS, O'KEEFFE, 
RATTNER, SHAHN, 
SHEELER, WEBER, 
ZORACH 
Oct. 19-Nov. 12 
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Hyde Solomon 


John Gordon 


The painter Hyde Solomon (above) has been 
appointed artist in residence at Princeton Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1959-60. 


John Gordon (above), for the last five years 
curator of paintings and sculpture at the Brooklyn 
Museum, has been appointed a curator of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art in New 
York, joining Miss Rosalind Irvine in that posi- 
tion on the museum’s staff. Mr. Gordon received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1934. American painting has been his 
special field of interest, and he has published 
work on nineteenth-century American artists. 


Frank T. Howard (above) has been elected 
president of the 154-year-old Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts. He succeeds Henry S. 
Drinker, who has been the institution’s head for 
the past year. A prominent Philadelphia banker 
and lawyer, Mr. Howard is a graduate of Yale 
and the University of Pennsylvania Law School. 
He has long taken an active part in the civic and 
cultural life of Philadelphia. 


Twelve artists will represent this country at the 
I Biennale de Paris, the first international ex- 
hibition entirely devoted to artists under thirty- 
five. The representation includes paintings by 
Carmen Cicero, Helen Frankenthaler, Sonia 
Gechtoff, Nathan Oliveira, Billé Pritchard, 
Robert Rauschenberg and Richards Ruben; 
drawings by Harold Altman and Fred Berger; 
prints by John Paul Jones and Carol Sumners; 
and sculpture by Peter Voulkos. The thirty-six 
works to be shown were chosen by Peter Selz, 
Curator of the Department of Painting and 
Sculpture Exhibitions of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. The exhibition will be held 
from October 1 to October 25 at the Musée d’Art 
Moderne de la Ville de Paris. 


James R. Coggin of New York City has been 
appointed Curator of Art at the Staten Island 
Museum, replacing Richard A. Davis. Mr. Cog- 
gin holds a Master of Fine Arts degree from the 
University of North Carolina, with a major in 
painting, and has taught art courses at the 
Women’s College there. For the past year he has 
been with the Weyhe Gallery in Manhattan. 


John Davis Hatch, Jr., who has been director 
of the Norfolk (Virginia) Museum for the past 
ten years, will resign at the end of this year. 
Thereafter he will act as a museum consultant. 
with an office in Lenox, Massachusetts. 


Ralph Tracy Coe, who was formerly with the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, has been 
appointed Curator of Paintings and Sculpture at 
the Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. He succeeds Dr. Patrick J. Kelleher, who 
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Frank T. Howard David Giles Care 





left the Nelson Gallery to become director of the 
art museum at Princeton University. Prior to his 
association with the National Gallery, Mr. Coe 
served at the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
London. His special interests include nineteenth. 
century French painting and primitive art. 


David Giles Carter (above) has assumed the 
post of director at the Rhode Island School of 
Design’s Museum of Art. Mr. Carter, previous- 
ly associated with the Herron Institute of Indian- 
apolis, succeeds Dr. John Maxon, who had 
earlier resigned to accept the directorship of fine 
arts at the Art Institute of Chicago. 


Dr. Jules Heller has been appointed professor 
and head of the fine-arts department at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He succeeds 
Donald B. Goodall, department head for ten 
years, who has returned to the University of 
Texas as chairman of the fine-arts program and 
director of an art gallery now under construction 
there. Dr. Heller has been on the faculty of the 
University of Southern California for thirteen 
years as a practicing printmaker, and has er 
hibited his work in major national galleries and 


museums. He is the executive editor of Jmpres- § 


sions, a magazine devoted to drawings and fine 
prints, and the author of Problems in Art Judg- 
ment and Printmaking Today. 


George Kuwayama was recently appointed cu- 
rator of Oriental art at the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Trained at the New York University 
Institute of Fine Arts, Mr. Kuwayama has been 
associated with the Freer Gallery in Washington, 
D.C., the Cooper Union Museum in New York 
and the University of Michigan. He recently re- 
turned from a year of research in Asia. 


James Hugh Gourley III has joined the staf 
of the Rhode Island School of Design in 
Providence as Curator of Decorative Arts at the 
school’s Museum of Art. He is a graduate of 
Brown University, and comes to Providence from 
Yale, where he had held the position of Assistant 
in Research at the Yale University Art Gallery 
since 1957. 


Winners in the fine-arts section of the California 
State Fair and Exposition held in September at 
Sacramento received a total of $4,325 in prizes. 
Top winners are: purchase awards for oils ($600 
each), M. Askenazy and Milton Bershgoren of 
Los Angeles and Ralph Johnson of Davis; for wa- 
ter colors ($200 each) , Sergei Bongart of Los An- 
geles, Mary Gizdich of Berkeley and Fred Spratt 
of Cupertino; for prints ($100 each), David 
Glines of Santa Monica, Ernest Lacy of Whittier 
and Jeannette M. Lewis of Pebble Beach; in 
sculpture (nonpurchase, $500 shared), George P. 
Baker and Jean Buckley of Los Angeles. 
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NEWS NOTES 


'An exhibition of leading contemporary French 
“painters will open the 1959-60 season of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art in Washington. Titled | 
“Fifteen Painters from Paris,” the exhibition 
includes works by Bazaine, Dubuffet, Lapicque, 
Ubac, Lanskoy, De Staél, Vieira da Silva, 
Poliakoff, Vasarely, Wols, Hartung, Kallos, 
Soulages, Tal Coat and Dufour. It has been 
organized with the co-operation of the Association 
Francaise d’Action Artistique and with the sup- 
port of the French Embassy. The sixty-nine paint- 
ings, water colors and drawings to be shown have 
been selected by Henri Dorra, the Corcoran’s 
Assistant Director, from museums, dealers and 
private collectors in the United States, Canada 
and France. They will be on view at the Corcoran 
or to his from October 10 to November 8, and then will 
Mr. Coe travel to the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, the 
eum inf} Art Gallery of Toronto, the City Art Museum of 
eteenth-§ St. Louis and the San Francisco Museum of Art. 


Gi) WESTERN, YOUNG MAN... 
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President Eisenhower has signed into law a | 
ned the pill designed to modernize regulations of the | 
hool of} United States Customs Bureau with reference | 
revious § to works of art. The new bill grants duty-free’ 
Indian. entry to art works—collages and nonfigurative 
ho had sculpture, specifically—that previously were sub- | 
of fine ject to a levy of twenty per cent. Until now, 

collages were not considered art because they 

employed unorthodox materials; and nonfigura- 
rofessor tive sculptures, because they failed to imitate 
1¢ Uni- natural objects. 


ucceeds 

for ten Six old-master paintings, valued in all at some 
sity of $650,000, were stolen from the Art Gallery of 
im and Toronto on September 14. The thieves escaped 


ruction with Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Lady with a Lap 
of the Dog and Portrait of a Lady with a Handkerchief, 


hirteen Hals’s Portrait of Isaak Abrahamsz Massa and 
las ex Portrait of Vincent Laurensz van der Vinne, Ru- 
-” and § bens’ The Elevation of the Cross and Renoir’s 
mpres- Portrait of Claude. The paintings were cut from 
id fine their frames; two other works, a Gainsborough 


| Judg- and a Van Dyke, were slashed but apparently 
could not be removed. The most sensational art 
theft in Canadian history deprives the Toronto 





ed ce Art Gallery of masterpieces which director Mar- 
ounty tin Baldwin described as “our best paintings.” 
versity 
3 been 
ington, 
York | 
tly re- OBITUARIES | 
Carmine Dalesio, head of the Babcock 
Galleries in New York, died in his office on 
e staf August 27. He was seventy-two years old. 
gn in Born in Italy, he was brought to this coun- 2 eye ee ° 
at the J | try as a child. He entered the Babcock firm For fine printing and efficient service. Complete 
f 
ate o as office boy and ultimately was entrusted 
—_ with full management. He became the owner f > iti - di { h 
sistan in 1955. An expert in nineteenth-century aciiities — InciuaiMn ) inting 
allery American painting, he was often consulted $ yposrap y. printing, 
by museums and collectors for his appraisals. 
ornia The American Expressionist painter Jen- binding, electrotyping, plastic plates, mats 
ber at nings Tofel died at his home in New York 
IT 1ZES. City on September 7. He was sixty-seven f e 
( $600 years old. A native of Poland, he came to and stereotyping — under one rool. 
en of this country at the age of thirteen. He 
oT wa: studied at City College and the Beaux Arts 
s An- School in New York, as well as at art 
pratt schools in Paris. He is represented in the 


david collections of the Whitney Museum in New 
er York, the Butler Art Institute in Youngs- 
r: in : : See gers 


town, Ohio, Brandeis University in Waltham, 
ze P. Massachusetts, and museums in Israel. . C 
printers of ARTS 





call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N.Y. 17 








AT THE ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY we will show works of art of permanent value from many periods 
and cultures. Our first interest will be work being done in America today by artists such as Jeremy 
Anderson, Robert Barnes, Cosmo Campoli, Leon Golub, Joseph Goto, June Leaf, James McGarrell, Franz 
Schulze, and H. C. Westermann. We will also show work by significant contemporary European painters 
and sculptors. We will range back through the 19th and early 20th century for prints, drawings, paintings, 
and sculpture of particular interest. In addition, we will have exceptional ethnographic objects from 
Africa, Oceania, and elsewhere. We will begin our fall season in New York with 

paintings by Leon Golub in October, then the early work of James Ensor in Novem- ’ 
ber, and in December, drawings of two centuries. In New York our new gallery is at 


32 East 57th Street. In Chicago we are at 545 North Michigan Avenue. 
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The exhibition continues through November 7 
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EDITORIAL 


Looking for Salvation 


W.. do people read art magazines? The question is 
often asked, but it turns out to be surprisingly difficult to 
answer. Are they taken as tip sheets for investors? Do 
artists and art teachers outside the main exhibition centers 
turn to them for hints on currently favored styles? When 
one has occasion to see the work being produced in some 
college art departments nowadays, one cannot help being 
struck by the fact that a roomful of such painting often 
looks like last month’s gallery pages come to life. (Well, 
almost to life.) From time to time an instructor in some 
isolated school in the South or the Midwest writes in to 
tell us that he is now using the magazine as a text for his 
art classes. That is enormously flattering, of course, but 
sne often wonders what is being taught in such a class. 
Again, it is a dificult question. 

Perhaps it is instructive to realize that the collector and 
the art student are, to some degree, in the same situation. 
They are both improvising decisions—the collector on 
spending his money, the student, his life—on the basis of 
rumor, publicity, criticism, museum support, public enthu- 
siasm (or a canny interpretation of public hostility), even, 
one hopes, a modicum of inner conviction. They both find 
themselves on the outside looking in, and in the end what 
they seem to want more than anything else—often more 
than the purchase of pictures, or the painting of them— 
is simply to get in. They seem to want, above all, a pass- 
port into the life of art. 

The question is: Why has art—not paintings as such, 
not particular works or individual artists necessarily, but 
the life of art—become so irresistibly attractive just now 
to a lot of “nice” people, who, until the other day, felt they 
could get along very well without it? Is it because, as 
Mr. Alfred Kazin suggested in The Reporter some months 
ago, “ ‘everything else’ has failed”? Anyone can see that 


there are people who now collect art the way their 
counterparts participated in, say. Spanish War Relief in 
the thirties, Bundles for Britain during the war, and 
psychoanalysis after the war. This may not be a bad thing 
for art—but on the other hand, maybe it is; in any case, 
it ought to be noted as a phenomenon. “In the despair of 
politics and the inadequacy of romantic love as the solu- 
tion to every personal problem.” Mr. Kazin wrote, “we 
have put the whole burden of our salvation on art.” 

It is a sobering idea to think that people might turn to 
an art magazine today in the interests of salvation. For 
one thing, it places the art critic in the position of be- 
coming a minister of the gospel—moreover, it insists that 
there be a gospel—and while the critical ranks are not 
without certain self-deluded individuals who welcome this 
state of affairs. it clearly makes criticism a farce. 

Mr. Kazin may have been right when he observed. 
further, that “we press art too hard, we are too greedy 
for it to perform miracles in our personal lives, and it is 
for this reason that it is now possible to despise people 
who do not seem to love art as much as ‘we’ do: they 
threaten the theoretical foundations of our happiness.” 
Certainly some of the mail which comes to this magazine 
often sounds as if it were less concerned to take exception 
to a critical judgment than to show us the way to heaven 
(not to mention other destinations). 

It may sound unadventurous. but the critical columns of 
this magazine remain dedicated. if anyone wants to know. 
to criticism as a discipline of the mind and sensibility. We 
are quite willing to leave eschatology, the lives of the 
saints, and gospel singing to others. This concept of 
criticism may sound modest. to be sure. On the other 
hand, given the current situation. modesty may be the 


only form of audacity still available. 


H. K. 
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2nd floor gallery 


OSCAR BLUEMNER 


retrospective drawings and watercolors 
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WARREN RUSSELL 


landscapes 
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BOOKS 


PAINTING IN XVIII CENTURY VENICE by 
Michael Levey. Phaidon and Doubleday. $6.50. 


E cu TeeNTH-CENTURY Venetian painting: we know 
what that is—it’s Guardi, Canaletto and Tiepolo. 
And, after a minute, Piazzetta. The fashionable 
will add Bellotto and Pietro Longhi, the learned 
Pittoni and Pellegrini, and the list is far from 
complete. Venice clearly shares the honors of 
eighteenth-century painting with Paris and Lon- 
don, and surpasses either in breadth. Yet the 
eighteenth is a century we underplay, in thinking 
about painting (if not in buying painting, or 
thinking about music). So this is, amazingly 
enough, the first written book on the subject 
since 1771. There are a lot on single artists, but 
on the general theme we had only Fiocco’s good 
book on the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which is a rapid preface to a picture album, and 
Pallucchini’s more recent one, which is a tran- 
script of a college lecture series. 

Mr. Levey cheerfully ignores the common, but 
irrational, distinction between art criticism for 
the modern and art history for the old. Rather 


we, than aiming for a balanced work of reference, he 
very plainly indicates what he likes and dislikes, 
and in the process gains on the score of historical 
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illumination. Not surprisingly, he likes Tiepolo 
best, and has his most suggestive interpretations 
on him. He points out that Tiepolo’s finest works 
all have to do with celestial visions received by 
mortals; the non-visionary image like Christ 
Falling beneath the Cross suffers. The problem is 
how these traditional visions can fail to be absurd 
in a skeptical age and a loose, sophisticated style 
of painting. The answer is that Tiepolo only seeks 
to persuade us that the people, angels and the 
setting are really there, despite the fancifulness 
of their actions, while the truth of doctrine is not 
a consideration; thus a stage designer makes us 
believe we are seeing Peter Pan, even if we reject 
his message. Mr. Levey is convincing, if less sur- 
prising, on the straightforward career of Canaletto; 
and he will acquaint many with the handsome 
individualities of Piazzetta and Pellegrini. 

Unity in such a book is hard to obtain. It can 
become a series of detached essays on painters, 
especially when they have divergent specialties. 
Mr. Levey’s binding thread is the patrons, and 
this is effective even when it turns out that they 
too were specialists. The Venetians and the 
foreigners each bought from a group of painters 
and ignored the existence of the others. The study 
of connoisseurs and buyers, perhaps congenial to 
a museum man for several reasons, has its neatest 
scoop in revivifying the career of Rosalba Carriera, 
a haunting story that is rarely remembered. 

In such an aristocratic and artificial context, 
knowledge about patrons is a more solid base 
than the usual survey of social conditions, and 
the book’s attempt to do the latter too is less 
effective. Venice was in decay, but then it had 
been decaying for centuries with no noticeable 
social results. During some of them it produced 
great artists and during some not. (Why not in 
the seventeenth and so many in the eighteenth?— 
maybe an impossible question, but a nagging one, 
which Mr. Levey does not raise.) People thought 
their society would go on forever—they have 
generally thought so, even with more experience 
of collapses. Thus, references to a “sinister but 
hopeless background,” to public executions (which 
were happening also in England), to starvation, 
do not imply a consciousness that the society was 
a “moribund organism.” The opinion that the 
artists ignored social realities seems exaggerated 
too. Faced with an artist who specialized in 
) beggars, Ceruti, the author simply opens a violent 
attack on him on psychological grounds. He tones 
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down, I feel, the value of the caricature portraits 
of Alessandro Longhi as predecessors of Goya’s. 
He probably had finished his book before the 
recent social interpretation of the Piazzetta which 
he reproduces in color and says has no subject. 
Yet these would remain exceptions, and Mr. 
Levey correctly states the rule. 

A more distressing lack of balance concerns 
the painters, those, that is, whom Mr. Levy does 
not like so well. They are the subject of com- 
placent epigrams: Magnasco is dragged in from 
outside Venice to be kicked out again as “a 
person whose work has sidled into exaggerated 
repute after a century or so of judicious neglect.” 
Pittoni is unfortunate in “possessing enough com- 
petence to avoid being interestingly bad.” While 
we at first glance snicker with the writer over 
our obvious superiority to the painters, such an 
approach does not seem to match what is pre- 
sumably the function of the book. I fear the key 
to this is in the publisher’s blurb, which tells us 
that the author “is well known for his scholarly 
research” and then that this book is “addressed 
to a wide circle of readers and written in an easy, 
fluent style” with “many amusing passages.” 
There is a widespread theory among publishers 
in offices that a book on such a subject must be 
written down to sell; I suspect buyers of a title 
like this are a good deal more flattered and 
satisfied with their expenditure by having the 
solidest kind of analysis thrown at them. Mr. 
Levey can do this with painters he thinks poor, 
like Pietro Longhi. The problem in short seems 
to be how to write a book on a general subject 
when one is interested in parts of it. Perhaps that 
is why so few are written. Happily, most of the 
space here goes to those aspects to which the 
author responds. 


Creighton Gilbert 


BAROQUE CHURCHES OF CENTRAL EU- 
ROPE by John Bourke. Faber and Faber. 
London. 36s. 


Tus title is as modest as its author’s claim to 
authority, and just as ten years exploration of 
the subject should confirm Mr. Bourke as an ex- 
pert, a status he politely disavows, so the book 
itself is unique of its kind (at any rate, in Eng- 
lish) and might well be subtitled, “An Exhaustive 
Introduction.” Herein over two hundred Baroque 
churches in Seuthern Germany, Austria and Swit- 
zerland are described in detail, together with 
prefatory sections summarizing their regional his- 
tory, biographical résumés of numerous fresco 
painters, sculptors and ornamenters, appendices 
—spare but useful—comprising a brief iconog- 
raphy, color symbolism, a short glossary of terms 
and a half-dozen ground plans. There are sixty- 
six photographs, about one-third exterior shots, 
the rest interiors and detail pictures of sculpture, 
vault decorations, pulpits and the like. These, 
though adequate, inspire perhaps my only quibble 
with Faber and Faber’s printing of the book, for 
they are considerably inferior to what is done in 
Germany for much cheaper books—for instance, 
the photographs by Walter Hege for G. Bar- 
thel’s Barockkirchen in Altbayern und Schwaben 
(1953) ; the “Blauen Bucher” series; the photos 
on any regional subject in the monthly Merian 
magazine. Mr. Bourke’s volume may be thought 
of as a glorified (or glorifying) guide book, which 
is not a pejorative consideration, since no other 
such guide exists covering the territory included 
in his researches, nor do the partial ones in 
existence convey the personal devotion which 
characterizes his treatment of the subject. 
German Baroque (to use a broad term) has 
had scant attention in the English-speaking coun- 
tries, despite S. Sitwell’s German Baroque Art 
of 1927, the lone book-length appreciation pre- 
Bourke. It remains a minority interest. Even in 
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Now that the ancient capitals of China with 
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Germany its appraisal was of late occurrence: the 
work of Gurlitt and of A. Schmarsow, respec- 
tively, virtually established Baroque as a major 
field of inquiry between 1889 and 1897; Wilhelm 
Pinder’s best-selling handbook, Deutscher Barock 
(1911; reprinted as one of “Die Blauen Bucher,” 
1953), increased its fame enormously in Germany 
where, not surprisingly, the most extensive studies 
have been since added to the bibliography. 

Mr. Bourke’s book isn’t, I presume I've indi- 
cated, a publication for scholars; it is designed 
rather for the indefatigable lover who is introduc- 
ing himself to the singular charm of South 
European Baroque or compounding the objects of 
his infatuation. Not the least serviceable feature 
of Mr. Bourke’s guide is his precise locating of 
the churches discussed, not only on section maps 
but also in parenthetical instructions which in- 
form the devotee how many miles a church may 
be from such-and-such a town, the means of trans- 
portation, even—where this is involved—the foot- 
mileage! A thoroughly heretical service: the 
author has dared to assume that his readers will 
share his interest to the extent of actually under- 
going some expenditure of time and effort! The 
reviewer is divided between hoping the book will 
find an American publisher and/or wider distribu- 
tion at a lower-cost level, and remaining content 
with the book as is, addressed to those who bother 
to procure it and thereafter resume their pil- 
grimages unimpeded by the glut of travelers 
which invariably follows a new itinerary for 
fashionable reasons. Half the beauty of Central 
European Baroque churches is their general re- 
moteness from main-line access and their excep- 
tional situation, for the most part, in settings of 
great beauty: the valleys of the Tyrol, the slopes 
and lakes of eastern Switzerland, the Danube 
below Passau (though, since the Russian with- 
drawal from Krems, the Wachau is open to the 
motorbike madness of week-ending Viennese). 

The Baroque development so consummately dis- 
played in parish and pilgrim churches, monas- 
teries and cathedrals (with splendid analogies in 
the palaces of Munich or Wurzburg) is a heri- 
tage which yearly becomes more precious, as our 
contemporary puritanism banishes all ornament, 
spatial convolution and life-sensuousness from the 
categorical cities with which it is infesting our 
outraged earth. The space-urge of Baroque may 
indeed be the original begetter of many architec- 
tural projects in our time, as Siegfried Giedion 
has loosely averred, but the essence of Baroque 
and its Rococo elaboration, its vision of architec- 
ture as at once organically conceived and intel- 
lectually controlled, as something intimate and 
epic, carnal in impulse and religious in symbol, 
its triumphant achievement (in the area under 
review, especially) of buildings which resemble 
flowers or crystalline organisms, tremulous, some- 
times lush, complex in decorative detail—this 
essence, so ably documented in its particulars by 
Mr. Bourke, was the last affront to the chaos cre- 
ated by reason which signifies most of our archi- 
tecture today. The Rococo phase of Baroque is 
the last great living architectural expression any 
of us will witness. For this reason we can be 
grateful for the pragmatic function of a book 


| which supplies us readily with the authorship and 


chronology of the abundant features which com- 
pose such masterpieces as the churches of Durn- 
stein, Steinhausen, Vierzehnheiligen. Die Wies, 
Ottobeuren, Weingarten. 

Beyond this, Mr. Bourke’s essay-chapters sound 
no depths, reach no arresting definitions. Spiritu- 
ally he remains an English schoolmaster, respect- 
ful and conscientious, unduly worried by his failure 
to bring religious assent along with him into the 
church. Like a character in Ernest Frost’s novel 
The Lighted Cities, evidently, he feels “cut off 
from God by the music and the incense.” And he 
has an Englishman’s diffidence toward engaging 
the Zeitgeist—no doubt a healthy symptom, but I 

continued on page 69 
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Master Drawings of Seven Centuries 


Corot’s Square in a Small Town (lent anonymously) and Sig- 
norelli’s Hercules and Antaeus (from the Windsor Castle Col- 
lection) are among the eighty-eight “Master Drawings of Seven 
Centuries” which will be shown at the Knoedler Galleries in 
New York from October 14 through November 7. Deriving from 
celebrated public and private collections both here and abroad, 
the works will be exhibited for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the Department of Fine Arts and Archaeology at 
Columbia University. The exhibition features six important 
drawings selected by gracious permission of Queen Elizabeth II 
from the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. Comprising dis- 
tinguished examples by the great masters from the Renaissance 
to the twentieth century, the exhibition in effect constitutes a 


survey of the art of drawing in our Western civilization. 
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Treasures of the Cooper Union Museum 


Tiepolo’s The Annunciation and Lucio Massari’s Design for a 
Ceiling figure among the hundred extraordinary folios making 
up “Five Centuries of Drawing,” an exhibition to be featured 
at the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration from 
October 23 to November 14. Selected from the twenty-five thou- 
sand drawings in the museum collection, these works are pre- 
sented in a show marking the Cooper Union centennial. In 
keeping with the museum’s emphasis on the decorative arts. 
the drawings are, for the most part, from the hands of artists 
working in the service of architecture, landscaping. interior and 
stage design, and the design of textiles, books and metalwork. 
After its initial showing in New York, the exhibition will visit 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond (December 4- 
January 3), the Baltimore Museum of Art (January 12-February 
2) and the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford. Connecticut 
(February 12-March 6). 
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A.. history is interesting, while literary history is not. There is 
no doubt about the fact, although when called to one’s attention it 
may provoke surprise. But who nowadays reads literary histories 
with any seriousness? We read Lanson at school but not after- 
ward, and if, at the age of reason, we read Taine on English liter- 
ature, it was because of his style, and because of the radicalism of 
his view; certainly it was not to find out anything about the Eliza- 
bethans, Milton or the Romantics. Matthiessen’s American Ren- 
aissance is literary criticism and not literary history. Van Wyck 
Brooks’ The Flowering of New England is cultural history plus 
literary biography; and by the way, whoever said it was interest- 
ing? Compared to works of the type mentioned above, the contri- 
butions of art historians are extraordinarily rich and alive. Think 
of works like Meyer Schapiro’s The Nature of Abstract Art, which 
I still remember, though I read it twenty-five years ago. (How 
many volumes of literary history would one have to read to find 
the number of ideas packed in that one short essay?) Then, there 
are Panofsky’s studies of Gothic architecture, Focillon’s La Vie des 
Formes, Wolffin on the Baroque. Even Malraux’s monumental 
Voix du Silence, if not as wonderful as Edmund Wilson thinks it 
is. certainly has far more interesting ideas, characterizations, in- 
sights, than any literary history I can think of. 

Now what is the reason for this, assuming I am right? Why 
should literary history be nothing at all, and art history a real 
field for thought of a precise and clarifying kind? (Incidentally, 
the opposite relation obtains between art criticism and literary 
criticism; the latter, in the hands of a real master, can achieve a 
precision and pointedness cqual to the clearest thinking in logic, 
mathematics or philosophy. But who reads art criticism? Or 
rather, who can read it?) Is the art object, then, more historical 
than the literary work? And in what sense? And if so, why should 
this be so? Schapiro, to whom I put these questions directly, be- 
lieves this to be the case: that when we confront an art object we 
are in the presence of a historical personage. while when we con- 
front a literary text we are in the presence of something said. If 
I am not misquoting Schapiro, the difference to him is like that 
between the presence of a real person, and something real said 
about a person. And yet I wonder . . . why should words be less 
uniquely historical than buildings, statues, paintings? 


| captivating idea of Wélfflin’s—its implications are many 
and remarkable—does provide an explanation, though I am not 
sure it is the right one, or that I am even qualified to criticize it. 
Here is the idea: works of visual art are more independent of cul- 
tural history than are literary works; art has its own history in a 
way that literature and other cultural expressions do not. I must say 
I find this thought quite dazzling, and it explains a great many 
other facts besides the one pointed up here, facts which, without 
Wolfflin’s notion, would be most puzzling—for instance, the Soviet 
dislike for abstract art, which has never been satisfactorily explain- 





& 
ames or Self-Portraits Arnold Hauser’s latest book provokes 


an inquiry into the artist's identity, his status vis-a-vis the culture of his age. 


BY LIONEL ABEL 


ed by sociological or political studies of the Russian system. For 
why should a bureaucratic ruling class be committed to representa- 
tional painting and opposed to an abstract art which would seem 
to be quite free of political overtones and which tends inherently 
toward the decorative? But if Wolfflin is right, if art has its own 
unique history, then genuine art works, responsive to the past of 
art, would indeed be more of a problem to the Soviet leaders than 
even a political literature directed against their rule. With the lat- 
ter they could deal, but how deal with works whose very nature 
indicates that there is a history over which the Russian leadership 
has no control, which does not express Soviet cultural life, and 
which would be just what it is even if the Revolution and the war 
against Hitler had not taken place? Once one thinks of the matter 
in this way the Communist objections to abstract art are at least 
intelligible. W6lfflin’s notion illuminates another fact. too: the inde- 
pendence which painters have shown with respect to the nonplastic 
culture of their time. 

Wolfflin was interested in the possibility of “an art history with- 
out names.” In The Philosophy of Art History,* Hauser devotes a 
good deal of his book to an examination, and finally, a rejection 
of Wolfflin’s position. Now Hauser is a learned and intelligent man; 
he has read everything, that is to say, more than [ have. But I am 
somewhat baffled by his rejection of Wolfflin’s idea (unquestion- 
ably, he sees the point of it), since in Hauser’s own Social History 
of Art, while names appear, there is no particular reason why 
they should. I noted, when I glanced through Hauser’s Social His- 
tory of Art, the name Racine; to whomever he meant by this name 
he devoted one page and a half; on Shakespeare there were ap- 
proximately five pages. But that would be scarcely space enough 
to say anything significant about even a single one of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets. So why was Shakespeare’s name there at all? In 
fact, the Social History of Art was an “art history without names,” 
though it did not call itself that, for the actual names mentioned in 
it were quite irrelevant to the text. On the other hand, Wolfflin’s 
notion of an art history, in which the development of visual forms 
could be pursued without reference to a single personality, and 
studied, so to speak, in themselves, was not, however, realized in 
The Social History of Art. Arnold Hauser, for all his learning and 
intelligence, lacks the radicalism to adopt an extreme idea and 
hold to it. His present book is full of compromise solutions; he 
is for Wolfflin and against him; he is for the use of psychoanalytic 
ideas in art criticism and art history and against their use. He dis- 
cusses Ernest Jones’ famous psychoanalytic interpretation of Ham- 
let (an interpretation, by the way, which is full of holes), does 
not give a single convincing argument against it. rejects it, and 
then tells us that psychoanalysis is certainly relevant to the prob- 
lem of Hamlet since we are all nowadays interested in psychoanal- 
ysis! The above instance is quite typical of the manner in which 
Hauser, in the Philosophy of Art History, manages to be for and 
against extreme views, without committing himself irrevocably. To 


*The Philosophy of Art History, by Arnold Hauser. A. Knopf. $7.50. 
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my taste, this is not thinking, which, as I see it, only begins at that 
point where one has burned one’s bridges. 


B.. I want to go back to Wolfflin’s idea of an anonymous art 
history, which is far more interesting than Hauser’s discussion of 
it; in fact, it is only because Hauser discusses it that his book is 
worth reading. The very idea is fantastic and induces one—me at 
least—to fantasy. Certainly there can be no literary history with- 
out names; for the biographical approach to literary works will 
always be valid. Sam Johnson’s The Lives of the Poets will always 
be a model for literary discussion. But perhaps Vasari’s Lives of 
the Painters was an error, though not to be regretted. I’m not sure 
this is true, but it is interesting to think it might be. Perhaps what 
would correspond in art history to what the Lives of the Poets 
means in literary criticism, would be the portraits of the painters, 
or their self-portraits. Isn’t a self-portrait, that fantastic produc- 
tion by an artist of his own face as it actually appears to 
him, as it ought to be, and as the laws of piastic art to which he 
subscribes imply that it must be—isn’t that image the equivalent, 
to the painter, of his name—or pen name—to the literary 
artist? Joyce suggests this in Ulysses when Stephen Daedalus 
speaks in the library on Shakespeare’s feeling for his own name. 
Here is the passage: 


He has hidden his own name, a fair name, William, in the plays, 
a super here, a clown there, as a painter of old Italy set his face 
in a dark corner of his canvas. He has revealed it in the sonnets 
where there is Will in overplus. Like John O’Gaunt his name is 
dear to him, as dear as the coat of arms he toadied for, on a bend 
sable a spear or steeled argent, honorificabilitudinitatibus, dearer 
than his glory of greatest shakescene in the country. What's in a 
name? That is what we ask ourselves in childhood when we write 
the name that we are told is ours. A star, a daystar, a firedrake 
rose at his birth. It shone by day in the heavens alone, brighter 
than Venus in the night, and by night it shone over delta in 
Cassiopeia, the recumbent constellation which is the signature of 
his initial among the stars. His eyes watched it, lowlying on the 
horizon, eastward of the bear, as he walked by the slumberous 
summer fields at midnight, returning from Shottery and from 
her arms. 


We have no such statement in writing by a painter of his feeling 
for his self-portrait. The closest thing in words to the speech 
of Stephen quoted above is Antonin Artaud’s poem on why Van 
Gogh insisted on painting the human face. (This is one of the most 
beautiful of modern poems; but why didn’t Artaud write one 
about why Van Gogh insisted on painting self-portraits?) In any 
case, we know that Rembrandt. as a young man, did his self- 
portrait as an old man as well as his self-portrait as young, and in 
his old age painted his self-portrait as a young man and as old, 
trying to see his face from every possible perspective, constituting 
and reconstituting his own likeness, making it old or young at will. 
Is it absurd to think that these self-portraits were to Rembrandt 
what Shakespeare’s name was to him? 


A RNOLD HAUSER gives many arguments against W6lfflin’s “art his- 
tory without names,” and some cannot but convince one. (However. 
we do not have what might have been Wolfflin’s rebuttal.) In gen- 
eral, Hauser tries to explain many of the peculiarities of W6lfflin’s 
view as resulting from the general atmosphere of ideas in Germany 
and Europe during the period when Wolfflin did his important 
work. Unquestionably, some of Hauser’s criticisms are valid and 
reasonable, and, in all fairness, it must be said that he tries to do 
justice to Wolfflin’s view. But Hauser himself is without any origi- 
nality, and what bothers me most, he has no feeling for the 
strangeness of the visual arts as compared, for instance, with liter- 
ature, and seems to feel that the same general cultural trends 


which determine the one also determine the other. This, of course, 
is what Wolfflin set out to deny. His whole theory is based on the 
relative independence of the visual arts from the general cultural 
life of which the other arts are often viewed as the expressions. 
His notion can be put in this way: free from the history of cul- 
ture in general, the artist is utterly determined by the history of 
his own art. Faced with this notion, Arnold Hauser balks. No, he 
argues, there must be some freedom for the artist with respect to 
his medium. But let the reader be warned; Hauser is not really 
more in favor of freedom than is Wolfflin, or less for determinism. 
The only difference between them lies in where each locates 
the determining factor. Hauser wants the artist to be less free with 
respect to the cultural life of his time, and more free with respect 
to the past history of his medium. Wélfflin wants the artist totally 
free of general culture, completely dependent on the past of his 
art. Which view is superior? I should only like to say on this point 
that Wolfflin’s view is much closer to what artists themselves want: 
total determination by art, total freedom with respect to what is 
non-art. 

On the question of freedom versus determinism, art historians 
are not particularly interesting. If one wants to think about the 
matter and to know the arguments on both sides. one should read 
Spinoza, Locke, Kant, Hegel, Renouvier, James, Bergson and 
Sartre, not Wolfflin or Hauser. There’s a good reason for this: the 
freedom of the artist to create can be no more than an instance of 
a more general human freedom to act, and there seems to be no 
reason why the special instance of the artist should give one priv- 
ileged insights into the problem of freedom as such. This aspect 
of art history lacks excitement. 


Tacxe are two other problems discussed by Hauser which, it 
must be granted, he treats with great thoroughness: the first is the 
question as to why styles change. Why a new style? How does a 
new style start? Hauser quotes Paul Frankl on the beginnings of 
the Gothic: “The Gothic grew grain by grain, but could the first 
man to deposit the first proto-Gothic grain have any idea of the 
‘heap’—of the Gothic as a whole?” Riegl and Wolfflin were, as 
is known, completely convinced that styles are super-individual. 
On the other hand, Hauser reports the remark of an art historian 
to the effect that if one saw deeply enough. behind every style one 
would find a single individual. And did not Emerson say, to be 
mocked by Eliot in his poem, that history is the lengthened shadow 
of the man? I was told by Schapiro, too, that Malraux, in an argu- 
ment with him, said that all Byzantine art came from the work of 
a single individual. (Schapiro disagreed, and violently.) But what 
are styles? I tend to think, not being an art historian, in terms of 
what has happened in literature, and to me styles are rather what 
the literary artist takes for granted than what he creates: any cre- 
ation, of course, is impossible without accepting some framework, 
some set of conditions. I am perfectly willing to think that the 
literary artist does not himself create the style which he makes 
wonderful. Perhaps style is like Plato’s “Receptacle,” not good in 
itself—in fact, I think, according to Plato, evil comes from the 
need for it. But it has to be there for anything to exist. I am quite 
willing to believe that there is something inartistic about every 
single style which has either been created or made creation pos- 
sible: Classicism, the Baroque, Neo-Classicism, Rococo, Roman- 
ticism, even Abstract Expressionism. Certainly Rieg] and Wolfflin 
are right against Buffon: style is not the man himself: but perhaps 
style is necessary for the man to be himself. In any case, for what- 
ever I think about this may be of no great consequence, Hauser’s 
discussion of the problem is, as I said, thoroughgoing, but, unfor- 
tunately, inconclusive. After he has discussed and criticized the 
views of Riegl, Wolfflin, Dvorak, Focillon and many others, we 

continued on page 69 






































I. deluge of books about American artists is upon us. The 
firm of George Braziller, Inc., has just brought out the first six 
titles of the “Great American Artists Series.”* with four more 
titles in the offing.t Two other houses, Grove Press and Harry 
N. Abrams, have announced similar series on American artists, 
and American book publishers being what they are—not so 
much wolves as sheep—we can expect a great many more 
announcements before the season is over. It will soon be easier 
to publish a monograph on an American painter than a new 
novel. It is already easier than getting a book of poems into 
print. Since these monographs can be produced more readily 
than what used to be called “literature.” they open up a 
promising new vein for the publishing business. Each season’s 
publicity is sure to turn up half a dozen geniuses as new 
subject matter. 

If one approaches these books with a certain skepticism. 
it is not because we have had a surfeit of intelligent writing 
about art. may be up, the 
market in pictures may be booming, but critical intelligence 
is as fugitive as ever. The increased attention which American 


American Museum attendance 


art now enjoys has clearly not brought with it a renaissance 
in art criticism. On the contrary, criticism has been corrupted 
by it. As the public has intensified its interest in art. critics 
have either taken refuge in phony poetics or given themselves 
over to the most vulgar and condescending “explanations.” 

The reasons for this are not obscure. The poetasters were 
hard put to define the superiority of their taste once the crowds 
began swarming around their chosen pictures. It was imperative 
to come up with a critical style that would hint at superior 
“meanings” and at the same time make certain that only the 
“poets” would have access to them. [ think future historians 
will find it significant that the “poetic” 
particularly as it Abstract Expressionist painting. 
came forward at precisely the same moment that collectors 


school of criticism. 


concerns 


and museums began buying the pictures. It is the intellectual 
counterpart of the Sidney Janis Gallery. Like sales, this school 
of criticism is an interesting sociological fact. but it adds 
nothing to our knowledge of art. 

The publicists, on the other hand, with their weekly explana- 


tions and warnings, always badly humorless, and 


without personal conviction. look to the public taste for the 
content of 


written, 
their criticism. In their hands, art criticism is a 
form of demagoguery. It appears to be addressed to the public 
from a position of authority, but actually it peddles the public’s 


own ignorance. prejudice, confusion and discontent, and makes 


A{/ibert P. Ryder, by Lioyd Goodrich; Winslow Homer, by Lloyd 
Goodrich: Thomas Eakins, by Fairfield Porter; Stuart Davis, by E. C. 
Goossen: Willem de Kooning, by Thomas B. Hess; and Jackson 
Pollock, by Frank O'Hara. Published by George Braziller, Inc. Cloth- 
bound, $3.95 each. Paperbound (distributed by Pocket Books), $1.50. 


* Forthcoming titles are: John James Audubon, by Ruthven Todd; 
John Marin, by Kenneth Sawyer; Ben Shahn, by James Thrall Soby; 
and Arshile Gorky, by Harold Rosenberg. 
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of the “Great American Artists Series” underscore the problems of contemporary art criticism. 






BY HILTON KRAMER 


them journalistically. if not intellectually, respectable. It is 
writing which draws upon no background of private aesthetic 
experience as a guide to value. The private sensibility is 
its enemy. 

Between obscurantism on the one hand and demagoguery 
on the other, there has been very little to choose from in recent 
art criticism. One has been a defense against the new public 
interest—a defense which is also a form of collaboration—and 
the other has been a pandering to it. Neither has been willing 
to take on the classic critical task: the elucidation of the work 
of art itself. and the placing of it in a coherent context of 
experience and history. 


0. THE six volumes in the “Great American Artists Series” 
which have just appeared, only one in my opinion comes close 
to succeeding in this task: Mr. Goodrich’s monograph on Albert 
P. Ryder. Intellectually, it is the least ambitious in the whole 
series. It is modest in tone, the most scrupulous in scholarship, 
and the most definitive of its subject. Two of the others, 
Mr. Porter’s Thomas Eakins and Mr. Goodrich’s Winslow 
Homer, are straightforward and reasonable, but they leave their 
subjects confused and undefined. The remaining volumes— 
Mr. Goossen’s on Stuart Davis, Mr. Hess’s on De Kooning, 
and Mr. O’Hara’s on Pollock—are simply insults to the intel- 
ligence. I don’t wonder that no editor has been named for 
this series. It would take courage to stand up in public and 
take the rap for such shoddiness and pretention. 

Mr. Goodrich has been at work on Ryder for many years, 
and we may suppose that this monograph is only an incidental 
by-product, a first, tentative statement, of his larger researches. 
It obviously draws upon an ampler and more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the subject than can be wholly disclosed in so short 
a space. Nevertheless, the brevity of the text is very well 
served by the concise summary of Ryder’s life and work which 
Mr. Goodrich sets down with an agreeable clarity. He is 
particularly good on the subject of Ryder’s sources, and he 
does much to elucidate the peculiar combination of direct 
observation, visionary invention and explicit literary content 
which characterizes some of Ryder’s best work. 

The emphasis of Mr. Goodrich’s text is twofold: on personal 
biography and on the artist’s place in the tradition of American 
Romantic painting. It is what falls between the biographical 
which a gap in Mr. 
account. He comes to rely on Ryder’s position as a Romantic 
painter for the meaning of his art without ever giving specific 
definition to his Romanticism. Thus, while he confers on Ryder 
an honorable place in the history of Romantic art, he never 
quite articulates Ryder’s individual Romantic statement. The 
book is thus flawed in never bringing its biographical, critical 
and historical materials together into a single, coherent image. 
Perhaps we may look forward to such a synthesis in Mr. Good- 
rich’s full-length study of the artist. 


and the historical exposes Goodrich’s 
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Stuart Davis, Hot Stillscape for Six Colors (1940) ; 
collection Mrs. Edith Gregor Halpert. 
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Willem de Kooning, Two Women (1952) ; 
collection Art Institute of Chicago. 













Willem de Kooning, Elaine de Kooning (c. 1940) ; 
collection Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Brustlein. 









Willem de Kooning, Man (1939) ; 
collection Edwin Denby and Rudolph Burckhardt. 


All illustrations from the “Great American Artists Series.” 
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The volume on Winslow Homer is a less satisfactory work. 
Coming after Mr. Goodrich’s own major study of the artist, 
published in 1944, it strikes one as too patchy and diffuse. 
It doesn’t concentrate its material so much as draw from the 
larger work arbitrarily, with the result that Homer’s personality 
is blurred rather than sharpened by the recapitulation. The 
repeated comparisons with French painters (Courbet, Renoir 
and others) only succeed in diminishing our interest in Homer; 
they never quite work to illuminate his art. Occasionally 
Mr. Goodrich will turn up an extremely interesting idea—he 
speaks, for example, of Homer’s “sexlessness” in defining the 
painter’s attitude toward experience and the style and imagery 
which result from it—but he quickly turns away from the 
insight, and goes on to less interesting matters. The same is 
true for the aesthetics of Homer’s water colors. Mr. Goodrich 
often seems on the brink of saying something significant on 
this subject, but he never quite makes it. 

Unlike the volumes on Ryder and Homer, Mr. Porter’s 
Eakins is based on a single, controlling idea, namely, that the 
source of the artist’s strength was his conviction in the necessity 
of a scientific, anti-artistic attitude toward art as well as life. 
Mr. Porter does well enough by the scientific side of Eakins’ 
mind, and he gives us a persuasive view of Eakins’ personality 
from this angle, but he never arrives at a full statement of 
Eakins’ art based on this idea. He is better at discussing the 
“anti-art” in Eakins than the art, and so we are left in the 
end with Eakins’ scientific, anti-artistic ideology on the one 
hand, and his superlative works of art on the other, without 
a coherent critical equation to bridge the gap. The analysis 
prepares one for this equation, but the text simply comes to 
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a stop before it is given. Perhaps Mr. Porter will return to 
the subject some day. 


I. TURNING to the three volumes dealing with contemporary 
painters, we are in the presence of all that is most odious in 
current writing about art. Mr. Goossen’s text on Stuart Davis 
is one of the most depressing commentaries ever written on 
a living artist. Even in a genre where one has come to expect 
turgid vocabulary, arbitrary syntax and a total indifference 
to the felicities of common speech, Mr. Goossen wins a place 
for himself as the worst writer of the year. I wouldn't have 
thought twenty printed pages could seem so endless! 

Mr. Goossen has only one thing on his mind in this book: 
the transformation of a deep, illusionistic space in Davis's early 
work into the flatter, two-dimensional pictorial space of his 
later works. This is certainly a legitimate concern for a critic 
of Davis’s painting, but at this stage in the discussion of modern 
painting, is it an inquiry that could detain an interesting mind 
for more than a paragraph? It isn’t as if Davis has been alone 
in this spatial transformation—and it isn’t as if we haven't 
been treated to a million words of commentary on the point. 
By imposing this single concern on Davis’s whole oeuvre, 
Mr. Goossen shows us how much Davis is like other painters, 
particularly the Abstract Expressionists, but he is at a loss 
to tell us how Davis may be different. When we come up for 
air after twenty pages of this art talk, it is clear that Mr. 
Goossen hasn’t the foggiest idea of what Davis's painting is 
all about. He says nothing about Davis's color! He says nothing 
about Davis’s one, obsessive, fecund subject—the city—and 
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therefore can say nothing about the interaction of subject and 
means which makes Davis’s art a unique expression on the 
current scene. He says nothing about Davis’s interest in jazz; 
we are still waiting for an intelligent comparison of Davis's 
late pictures with a work like Mondrian’s Boogey Woogey. 
Could, possibly, life in New York have had something to do 
with these pictures? Where do painters get their ideas about 
space anyway? In the end Mr. Goossen reelly says nothing 
in particular about Davis’s pictorial space because he cannot 
relate it to anything beyond other painters’ space. Its direct, 
reciprocal relation to experience is not even given glancing 
notice. 


When it comes to Messrs. Hess and O’Hara, I must resort 
to some lengthy quotation just to make their commentaries 
believable. Here are two separate paragraphs, each given in its 
entirety, from Mr. Hess’s text on De Kooning: 


“Intimate proportions” exist in a “no-environment”; the 
new anatomy is a part of the new place: a special sign under 
which the paintings travel. And just as a thumb, knuckle and 
nail curved behind a ring-finger turn into a facade of still-life 
objects in a landscape of shelving and a flight of angels (plates 
22, 24, 35, 36, 52, 55, 60, 62, 73), so the regal Woman turns 
into panorama (plates 138-140). Their faces had always opened 
to fields and mountains (plates 130, 134, 136). “Intimate pro- 
portions” spread to let the wind of a hill as you drive under 
it come through to fill the image; and a shoulder or a smile 
become the sense of place where a Long Island horizon or a 
Tenth Street cafeteria had been felt to live. 


There is a haptic ambiguity where drawings and overlays, 
or remembrances of drawings and overlays, make visual jumps 
and “impossible” confluences. There is freshness, clarity and 
control, and there is a sense of horror, a brutality about the 
paint itself—an aristocratic lack of squeamishness, and also a 





Albert P. Ryder, Gay Head; 
collection the Phillips Gallery, Washington, D.C. 














sense of tragedy and hopelessness. Paint will clot in lumps of 
dead or dying matter—a garbage-choked river. The moment 
of despair in the studio, in the “no-environment” that gulps a 
whole culture, is fixed in the scarred, over-used paints. A smell 
of death hangs over the bounce and feel of life, over the cheer- 
ful offset-images of guys and dolls from the movie-sections of 
newspapers that were put on a painting to keep it from drying 
too fast—a sense of reality beyond Art, the pulse of life, de- 
struction and duration. 


How is one to characterize such writing? That it has nothing 
to do with art is certain. It has muscled its way into the 
“poetical” school of criticism out of some misguided idea that 
only in those fetid ranks is it possible to be “profound.” Well, 
nothing could be more removed from poetry, of course. These 
writers always forget that the superiority of poetry over prose 
consists in its being more precise, not less. And this stuff surely 
isn’t prose either. Maybe it’s the garbage in that “garbage- 
choked river.”” Whatever it is, it is not a language in which 
it is possible to tell the truth about anything. For the moment. 
De Kooning’s art will have to wait for a writer who is less 
concerned with “poetry” and more concerned with his paintings. 

Mr. O’Hara too must be approached by way of quotation. 
Here is a paragraph (again, in its entirety) from his mono- 
graph on Pollock: 


That Pollock was deeply interested in the mythology sur- 
rounding Romulus and Remus seems fairly certain. To cite only 
a few instances, we may remember that when Romulus and 
Remus came to vie for the rule of what was to be Rome, pre- 
cedence was decided by omens and flights of birds. Remus saw 
only six vultures, Romulus twelve; therefore Romulus ruled. 
This may be the subject of Bird Effort, 1946. Later Romulus, 
after killing his brother, was shunned by his neighbors. By 
establishing a sacred grove as sanctuary, he surrounded himself 
with a number of criminals, fugitives and foreigners (the future 
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citizens of Rome). Deprived of the possibility of intermarriage 
with the neighboring inhabitants, Romulus established games 
and feasts in honor of the god Consus, held in great secrecy, 
to which were borne kidnapped virgins. It is these festivities, 
perhaps, that Guardians of the Secret (plate 14) is celebrating, 
a painting which is a marvel of spatial confinement and pas- 
sionate formalism, formalism brought to the point of Expres- 
sionistic defensiveness. If so, the Wounded Animal (plate 16) 
is one of the sacrifices at these Consualia. We are told that 
during one of these celebrations the rape of the Sabine women 
took place. As we all know, the Sabines were defeated, but a 
major disaster was averted by the intervention of the Sabine 
women, who entreated their parents and husbands to lay down 
arms. All the Sabines then came to live in Rome, and their 
king ruled jointly with Romulus. It seems to me that the 
strange love and ambivalence of Male and Female reflects this 
embracing of the Romans and the Sabines, which we are told 
had such “salutary consequences.” The Mural (plates 10, 11) 
must be the bacchanalian festival attending this resolution, 
imbued as it is with the abstract ardor of the images in the 
other paintings of this group. 


Mr. O’Hara then makes the following comment: “All this 
may be pushing interpretation to a rather fancy point, but if 
it is wrong it at least brings one to look closer at the works, 
either to prove it or disprove it.” Well, you can’t accuse such 
a writer of lacking a sense of humor. I admit that outside 
imperatives may be necessary to get us to look “closer” at 
these paintings, but could anything be sillier? Mr. O’Hara’s 
monograph on Pollock will be of interest, though, to anyone 
charting the course of the “poetical” school of criticism, for 
his text marks a transition from the “poetical” to the academic, 
or, to put it another way, pseudo-Apollinaire on its way to 
becoming pseudo-Panofsky. 


A. ART criticism, then, the texts of the “Great American 
Artists Series” are a great disappointment. There was an oppor- 
tunity here to bring clarity and intelligence into a muddled 
situation, but for the most part the muddle has been com- 
pounded. Nor can one say much for the design of the books. 
The jackets look like corn-flake boxes, and there is nothing 
distinguished in the layout or the typographic design. The 
books have a bright, neutral look, a kind of open-faced medioc- 
rity, as if designed to appeal to an audience that would be 
intimidated by something a little cleaner and smarter. 


Nevertheless, though the texts are (with above exceptions 
noted) worse than useless and the design of the books is banal, 
there is ample reason to recommend at least two of these books 
to everyone with a serious interest in modern art. The volumes 
on Ryder and De Kooning bring us a generous and handsome 
selection of plates, both in color and black-and-white, covering 
every phase of the artists’ work, and this pictorial material is 
simply not available elsewhere. All six volumes are exceedingly 
generous in their pictorial materials, but whereas the Homer, 
Eakins, Davis and Pollock oeuvres can be tracked down in other 
publications, the Ryder and De Kooning books are indispen- 
sable for a serious study of these painters. The De Kooning is 
especially interesting and crucial. For myself, I don’t see how 
anyone could deny, after a careful examination of these 
plates, that (1) De Kooning is one of the most brilliantly 
gifted painters of our time, or (2) that his painting has been 
in a steady decline since the early fifties. But agree or not, the 
plates are quite a dazzling résumé of his oeuvre to date (includ- 
ing works from his spring exhibition). The Ryder plates suffer 
a bit more, perhaps, from both the normal distortions of 
photographic reproduction (especially the color plates) and the 
extra burden of the poor physical condition of the paintings 
themselves. But they, too, make quite a wonderful assemblage 
of a fine painter’s entire life’s work. 





































Thomas Eakins, Robert M. Lindsay (oil sketch, 1900) ; 
collection the Detroit Institute of Arts. 










































Albert P. Ryder, Desdemona; 
collection the Phillips Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

































The attitude of a campanile, gold-tongued and transparent, 
turns the tide of a vista; the pathos of an arch, the raising of an 
eyebrow, as it were, sheds intelligence into a wilderness .. . 

Richard Hertz, Chance and Symbol 


= the environs of Rome there are two concentric tram 
circuits, designed for the visitor’s encompassing survey: circo- 
lare interno and circolare destro. The inner circuit is confined 
to the city proper, more or less inscribed by the Aurelian Wall 
and a serpentine of the Tiber; the outer one moves on a larger 
circumference to include historical sites fuori le mura—outside 
the walls. And each circuit is subdivided by a two-way service: 
clockwise and counterclockwise. No matter which circuit you 
take or at which point you start, you may end where you began. 

Rome forever spirals on itself. Spatially, the metaphor of 
Rome’s history is a moving spiral, with classical antiquity as its 
centrifuge. The only twentieth-century achievement in Rome 
which vies successfully with the older architectural monuments 
is the helicoidal staircase of the Vatican Museum (Momo and 
Mairini, c. 1932)—two intersecting spirals, one for mounting, 
one for descending. You appreciate its poetic inevitability if 
you've already noted the recurrence of the circle (the Roman 
tombs, the central-nave churches. the esedras or semicircles 
of Renaissance piazzi) and the recurrence of the more sophisti- 
cated ellipse (as of the Colosseum) reintroduced from disput- 
able sources in the sixteenth century, first by Vignola as a 
church floor-plan and adopted by Borromini, 
Rainaldi and Bernini. (I’ve heard it declared that the oval is 
later and sicker than the circle!) Recurrence and a quickened 
mutation. Ancient Rome, from its composite ruins, supplied the 
basic structures and the feeling for mass: the rusticated wall, 
the cylinder, the arch, the vault, the column—and the muscular 
sculpture. Nature provided the tawny soil, the terraces and 
gullies, warm travertine and cold marble, the curious formality 
of cypress and weather-curved, umbrel-top pines. The Renais- 
sance—a revolution that redirected all tributaries—compelled 
a rhythm, implicit perhaps in Roman nerve ends but never as 
dynamically released before the fifteenth century. The dominat- 
ing spatial configuration of man-made Rome since then is a 
confluence scarcely at all “classical”: the balance of horizontal 
with vertical proportions was energized by the accented trans- 
verse, by copious motifs of the segmented circle, by what mathe- 
matical aestheticians call the Asymmetrical Family—spirals, 
catenary curves and the like, whose radial length and focal 
positions are variable. The height and mass of a building now 
pulsated with a flow of arches, and the lateral orders of columns 
and pediments were more freely differentiated. Fagades were 
broken and reintegrated by frontal staircases, often in pyra- 
midal, flat-top forms. But the distinctive feature of Rome is 
not the modification of classical tectonics: it is the amplified 
co-ordination of space, characterized by the prevailing shaft- 
and-hemisphere co-ordinate (column and dome, obelisk and 
colonnade). 


successively 


The pines of Rome; the fountains of Rome—who would cele- 
brate musically the obelisks of Rome? These imperial ex- 
clamation points of the ancient capital, imitated or literally 
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Angels and Obelisks: The Cycles of Rome 





BY VERNON YOUNG 


filched from Egypt, utilized as standing calendars of history, 
were re-situated by the popes and engineers of the Renaissance 
to serve more emphatic spatial tensions. The mid-point obelisk 
of Piazza S. Pietro, hub of Bernini’s great creeping hemicycle 
of Doric columns; the obelisk of Del Popolo, vigilant between 
Porta Flaminia and the domed churches like a pair of check- 
mated knights halted in their advance across the encircling 
piazza; comparably, the Trajan Column, a tower of pride, but 
no loftier than the impinging seraphic domes of the two Santa 
Marias; the insolent obelisk of Bernini’s Fountain of the Rivers 
mocking the double towers of S. Agnese; the “floating” obelisk 
on the fountain of the saucer-dome Pantheon; and not least, an 
eighteenth-century contribution—the Egyptian obelisk of the 
embanked “Spanish Steps,” an erect compass needle dividing 
the helmet belfries of Trinita dei Monti and magnetizing the 
lines of force embodied in the ramps of the church and in the 
sinuously ascending steps which, outcurving majestically, are 
twice parted in their tidal flow by two gently opposing bul- 
warks. In another idiom, Guerrieri’s fountain of 1885 (Piazza 
della Republica). justly admired for the Neo-Baroque sportive- 
ness of its sensual naiads—designed by Rutelli, 1901—perpetu- 
ates the succession. Pivotal to an esedra halved again by arcades, 
the central jet of the fountain, discharged vertically from a 
Triton battling a fish, is a fluid restatement of the static column 
related to a curving surround. . . . City of the eternal return. 


6 

| Rome is predominantly the creation of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when the space feeling of 
architects and their patrons was unsatisfied alike by the classi- 
cal commitment to unvarying rectitude, the lyrical yet austere 
modifications of Romanesque and the abstract ascensions of 
Gothic. The great surge of building under Popes Paul III and 
Sixtus V moved steadily from the classical spirit of Bramante 
and of Michelangelo’s earlier work to the Baroque vibrations 
of the later Michelangelo, of Vignola, Maderno, Bernini and 
the rest. After centuries of torpor during which Rome was a 
disparate social cluster of encampments, the papal city-planning 
was the first attempt at clarification by which the tumultuous, 
hill-sprawling city was to some degree aligned within an axial 
pattern approximating a St. Andrew’s cross. I say to some 
degree because, happily for the intermediate areas of anarchy 
which one relishes for their intrinsic Rome flavor, the plan was 
not, and its like never has been, carried out with sweeping effi- 
ciency. (May God save Rome if Le Corbusier is ever invited to 
meddle with its divine disorder!) But the attempt did establish 
the arterial transverses which dramatically constitute the main 
sight-lines of the far-flung city, as a reminder when one might 
otherwise despair that certain arbitrary connections do relate 
one “center” to another, unimpeded by the numerous hills and 
plunging terraces and interjacent hives. 

The resolution that instigated such coherence on a grand 
scale was of the same temper that erected those palazzi which 
would represent more of the city’s profile as Renaissance if 
they were prominently situated. As it is, they are mainly con- 
fined to a low-level, toe-shaped area boundaried by the Corso 
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Piazza del Popolo 


and the Tiber, to the casual eye undistinguishable one from the 
other, since the banks and corn exchanges of half the civilized 
world are “palazzoid” in derivation! To compare for yourself 
the quiet severity of the Farnese with the “Mannerist” low- 
portal curvature of the Massimo, the plastic opulence of the 
Spada or the fortress-bulk of the Sapienza, which conceals in its 
quadrangle Della Porta’s dazzling convexity beneath the aston- 
ishing spiral crest of S. Ivo’s—to make these and other com- 
parisons and marvel at the relative sobriety of the architectonics 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RUDOLPH BURCKHARDT 


and the frequent riches of interior décors, you must abandon 


the easy way to the river, committing yourself on foot, prefer- 


ably, to a cobbled wilderness of campo, piazza, largo and via. 
Except for the Villa Medici, whose saffron facade on the exclu- 
sive, garden side should be seen by connoisseurs as a specimen 
of wonderful synthetic finesse, only the Campidoglio (designed 
by Michelangelo, completed by della Porta 
others) stands on high for everyone to see, subdued but never 
vanquished by that leprous “Altar of the Fatherland” (1885- 


Giacomo and 
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The Pantheon 


1911), an overpowering statement of neo-Everything, displaying 
the negative virtue of proving what sublime taste vanished with 
the genius of the Renaissance. 


0... those who believe that a building is wholly contained 
within the measurable limits it occupies in space will doubt that 
the church, palace or campanile we shall see tomorrow will 
not be the “same” structure we saw yesterday. How much less 
the same, then, fifty years ago, a hundred years, four hundred— 
two thousand. The real history of a work of architecture is the 
fluctuating sum of the expressions it conveys in changing en- 
vironments to generations foreign to each other—even as the 
history of a man is the elusive totality of the expressions he 
has worn under variable conditions for a multitude of eyes. Two 
commonplaces: that a work of art is more than the material 
that went into it; that time confounds all things. But faced with 
architecture we may forget the obvious: social contingency is 
also a master builder. Roads and bridges, modes of transporta- 
tion, the clothing people wear, the surface textures they tread— 
these alter perspectives, accelerate the outlook, condition the 
atmosphere . . . Vis-a-vis the church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, 
intercut by Via della Bocca Verita (the mouth of truth), two 
temples and a fountain stand on a parterred island—the Forum 
Boarum—carved out by new arterial lanes to and from the 
Lungotevere. One temple, of stone. and tetrastyle, is from the 
first century B.C., the other, of marble with a circular portico, 
is Augustan; Bernini, perhaps, designed the fountain. The 
church, founded in the sixth century, has a Romanesque facade 
and a twelfth-century campanile, disproportionately tall by 
classical standards—the partial secret of its miraculous beauty 
by ours. Three of these four have lived in concert and with 
vanished kindred for fourteen centuries; the fountain joined 
their company fewer than three centuries ago. How the relation 
of each to the other and of all to their mutually governing space 
must have differed when, to go no further back than two hun- 
dred years, the forum was an uneven Jago of sunbaked or 
muddy ground channeled by coach ruts, where men wearing 
cloaks and wide-brimmed hats slouched on muleback while 
their animals watered, and families squatted on the ground eat- 
ing bread and sausage and drinking wine from goatskin bags. 

We all know that the Colosseo of 1959 is not in reality the 
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The Trajan Forum, from Vittorio Emanuele Monument 


Flavian amphitheater, but a “ruin” of that dreadful, handsome 
monument. Is it even the Colosseo which Montaigne saw, or 
Byron, or in which Napoleon quartered his horses, or where 
Henry James’s Boston virgin caught her death? A native 
Roman of my acquaintance, under forty, recalls from his 
adolescence that it was then the refuge of gypsies and tramps 
who lived there in honeycomb shanties. After dark it was not 
enhanced with floodlights; by day the adjacent Arch of Con- 
stantine was not neighborly. We can infer from photographs 
that not very long ago the Triumphal Arch was a lonelier 
spectacle than now, and strangely a more venerable one; the 
prodigal reliefs and inscriptions must have had a more mel- 
lowed emphasis (if insufficient for Berenson’s approval) when, 
to the south, one saw nothing but woods through the arch itself. 
Today, in one direction, a charmless highway extends the eye- 
reach to the FAO building; in the other, one confronts the 
arched recesses of a subway-station wall (the preferable vista) , 
while motor traffic races around the Colosseo as if in a velo- 
drome. Conceivably, the exposed arch in the superhighway age 
has more in common with Imperial Rome, whose captives were 
herded under it, than it has had at any other time since. 


Tu: spatial rehabilitations of our day often make debatable 
repair. Contemporary visitors no doubt accept without question 
the congruity of the spectacular Via Foro Imperiali which 
thrusts a linear sightline from the Campidoglio to the Colosseo 
and clarifys the area by separating the forums of Trajan and 
Augustus from the earlier Foro Romani and the numerous 
churches added to its borders. They appreciate equally the 
fugal advance to S. Pietro by way of Via della Conciliazione 
and its white, monolithic lamp posts. These clear-cut, inexorable 
vistas seem so appropriate as to suggest they have existed for 
ages. Actually, they were both products of Mussolini’s regime; 
in recapitulating the lust for empire, Mussolini, in passing, en- 
couraged archaelogical clearance and enlarged the scope of 
obscured perspectives. Since Gian Lorenzo Bernini had thought 
of his semicircular colonnades in Piazza S. Pietro as the em- 
bracing arms of the Church, there are those to whom Musso- 
lini’s opening of the Borgo approach liberally assisted the 
force of the metaphor. There’s an alternative point of view, 
made vivid to me by that same Roman citizen who remembered 
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the Colosseo as a hobo jungle. In many extant photographs 
from the thirties, blocks of houses are still visible in the neck 
of the entrance to S. Pietro’s piazza, like a bone lodged in the 
throat. My informant assures me, and other photos verify him, 
that this windpipe district, as well as the “clutter” occupying 
the Trajan-Palazzo Venezia region, contained in large part the 
remains of medieval principalities, intact if run-down, formal- 
ized at intervals by quadrangular buildings sheltering double- 
tier galleries, and loaded with sculptural details of great felicity. 
Furthermore, the entrance to Bernini’s piazza was allegedly as 
sensational when you issued from narrow, crowded lanes into 
the abruptly expanding freedom of Baroque-formed space. 
There’s a distinction here could breed volumes. It may 
incidentally involve the pedestrian’s vantage point as against 
the motorist’s, but it raises the more crucial question to which, 
in sober fact, the twentieth century is indifferent, having chosen 
everywhere its operative answer. Which is the more valuable 
asset: a profusion of details whereof the value must be earned 
by close discriminations, or a panorama conceptually seduc- 
tive?—and how may they be reconciled? . . . To render some 
justice to Mussolini (his shade needs all we can summon), one 
can point out that in 1776 a first proposal was made by Vatican 
authorities (and sketches of the plan were drafted by the 
architect Morelli) for doing precisely what Mussolini did a 
hundred and seventy-five years later when funds were “avail- 
able”: opening the way from Castel S. Angelo to St. Peter’s. 


Tax medievalist who loves the Italy of Verona, Pisa or Siena 
has a poignant time of it in Rome, for though “the eternal city” 
is composite, the Christian-Romanesque note is not resounding: 
you might say it was never intended to be. Rome was always 
potentially Baroque,*one decides, and has remained so. Yet the 
rare appearance of a slender, honey-colored campanile wink- 
ingly inlaid with majolica, and the graciousness of a twelfth- 
century atrium or cloister gives tremulous relief to the spirit in 
a setting where mass and rhythmic power are omnipresent. The 
invasion which was subsequently named Baroque radically 
subverted not only the measured stability of the Classical 
Renaissance but as well the dying harmonies, in Rome, of 
Byzantium and Lombardy. With a frank surrender to nature 
and to memories of the orgiastic Imperium, the artists of the 
Counter Reformation laid out, raised up and shaped with a new 
sense of equilibrium the colonnades and fountains, the looming 
church frontage and the triumphal domes. Architecture and 
sculpture, as well as painting, became scenographic and inun- 
dated especially such remains of the gentler art which survived 
or was tolerated. Pictorially the conquest was formidable. Only 
a dedicated and undeviating eye would refute the inabili 


the purest art from pre-Renaissance Rome to assert itself 
against the surrounding plastic deluge. A mosaic by Cavallini, a 
fresco of Pinturicchio in an older mode, an Annunciation by 


Melozzo, to say nothing of a Cosmati choir and the canopies of 
Arnolfo di Cambio, cannot compete with the muscular myth- 
ology of the Caraccis, the melodrama of Caravaggio, whose 
horses smell of the smithy, the virtuosity of Pozzo’s St. [gnatius 
Entering Paradise on a tunnel-vault trompe-loeil simulating 
architectural elements, or with Bernini’s genitalic dolphins and 
his female saints swooning in patently sexual ecstasy. If the 
earlier artists are greater (certainly they had greater refine- 
ment), they simply don’t characterize the perennial Rome, im- 
perious and carnal. 

Church architecture and decoration amplified the tenden- 
cies which, by rejecting Gothic solutions, it had already set 
into motion. Roman vaults were raised and elongated, piers 


with heavy cornices were spread farther apart or their re- 
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lationships tricked in order to gain ostinato effect, altars 
and side chapels were multiplied and elaborated, as much as 
possible of the interior space was adorned, saturated, with 
polychrome squares, marble tombs, inset oil paintings, putti 
and effigies galore, vegetal fonts and thrones. festooned chan- 
deliers and always and everywhere literal, histrionic renderings 
of the saints in their suffering or their glory, haunted and hal- 
lowed by the presence of heavenly hosts. The Baroque story 
was melodrama—action with a happy ending. It was also a vast 
ode to the gods of gratuitous expression: Baroque artists. at 
their best, wasted space gorgeously, filled it munificently. (Form 
follows function, indeed!) Once susceptible to the opulence of 
the everyday view which signifies the reign of Baroque, you 
wonder how ever again you can endure a city without angels. 
“Turn but a stone and start a wing.” On a thousand altars of 
Rome, within as many transepts, on capitals and architraves 
and around the lanterns of the voluptuous domes, the angels 
soar, float, hover. dive, kneel. bear legions of saints heavenward 
in low-relief medallions—or merely stand and_ beckon. 
Structurally, purists will assure you, the problem was in- 
superable: how to accommodate assertion of the parts with 
magnitude of the whole. When verticality and volume flourished 
simultaneously within a domed and barreled system, mon- 
strosity was always a risk. As enclosing elements. the walls and 
facades had either to be submitted to calculated deformation 
or become inexpressive slabs. And the effect of a Baroque in- 
terior depended entirely on the coherence. if not the cohesion, 
of its supporting and decorative features. Emil Kaufmann (in 
Architecture and the Age of Reason) offers “concatenation, 
gradation and integration” as the substantives of Baroque. 
These are terms which don’t persuade me. They’re designed 
to ingratiate Baroque with conservatives, and they could as 
well apply to a church in Lombardy, a French chateau or a 
Gothic cathedral. They give no hint of the spatial illusion so 
egregiously sought in Baroque. And I think integration was 
not a Baroque ambition. To my taste, the biologist Sir Charles 
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Sherrington is more helpful. He defined an energy system as 
one whose energy is partly used to maintain itself, by nutrition 
(replenishing with more energy in suitable kind), by growth 
(extending the system), by excretion (separating from the 
system energy no longer needed in the pattern) and by mass 
movement of the parts . . . Baroque was an energy system. 
(Reproduction, i.e., the generation of a new system independent 
of itself, was alone outside its capacity! ) 


C ritics of Baroque architecture readily point to its outrages 
before acknowledging its splendors, as if it were nothing but 
a rhetoric that failed. Yet consider, transitively, a few of its 
achievements in Rome. The Tempietto of Bramante was described 
by Nikolaus Pevsner as “the first monument of the High as 
against the Early Renaissance . . . a building that appears as 
nearly pure volume as a Greek temple.” Compare this ex- 
quisitely modeled corolla of a building with S. Maria della 
Pace, built one hundred and fifty years later, and allow for the 
necessary difference in scale between a reliquary and a church. 
The Tempietto is unassailable: I want only to register a dis- 
tinction. It is a self-contained, proportionately wrought volume 
standing in a quadrangle, untouchable and serene; the court- 
yard of S. Pietro in Montorio encloses but scarcely conditions it. 
S. Maria della Pace is an extroverted volume completed by and 
in turn dynamically affecting its complementary housing. Cer- 
tainly it is not a mere semicircular porch added to a central- 
nave church; in this respect it is perhaps more creative a syn- 
thesis than the Pantheon. An integration has admittedly been 
preserved here, but this is surely not the distinguishing impres- 
sion. Without unduly violating classical inheritance, another 
field of impulses is at work. The concave side galleries flow into. 
and secure the buildings on either side; their oval-headed 
arches set off the packed verticals of the facade. The pilastered 
balance, on the upper story, of round with flat and slender 
with broad, given brio by notches and mottled surface material, 
and the deeply arched pediment-within-a-pediment over the 
partitioning window, form a compact superstructure which in 
no way vitiates the strong portico, wherein so much of the 
power is in the hollowed space. Among the less towering facades 
of Rome. Baroque strategy was often intricate without vulgarity 
or aggression; under any circumstance it was as much sculp- 
tural as architectural. If Bernini’s elliptical S. Andrea al Quiri- 
nale has one of the most restrained fronts in Rome, little more 
than a raised, molded portico, Borromini’s Carlino, two blocks 
away, is a fantasia, probably one of the most complex facades 
ever achieved by variety, within small compass, of surface relief 
and related units. 

When the perpendicular ratio was thwarted by insufficient 
space for expansion, allowable to a Giovanni in Laterano or 
S. Pietro, the facade was converted into a menacing palisade: 
resources for equivocation and contro] became ingenious, often 
desperate. But the result of effort is not infrequently excitement. 
My personal choice of the assaulting masterpiece is the fagade 
of S. Andrea della Valle. It quivers . . . Standing directly below 
it or viewing it from above (with the aid of photography), one 
cannot regard it as hospitable. It doesn’t invite, but it does 
impose admiration when you concede the heroic measures to 
which Rainaldi resorted when he encountered the uncommon 
resistance offered by so closed and lofty a wall, bequeathed to 
him by Maderno. The lower and upper orders fight for domina- 
tion, and in them every bay, pediment, frame and gnarled 
capital seeks to proclaim itself sculpturally while being subor- 
dinated architecturally. The total effect is one of vigorous 
plasticity in which the drama of contesting elements is modu- 
lated by the chiaroscuro which articulates the several parts. 
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Normally forbidding, a steep, frowning rock-face in the swift 
channel of the Corso, it’s a fabulous sight if you pause to view 
it face-on from across the street, on a clear moonrise evening 
especially: the north edge of the fagade, where an angel guards 
the extended plinth, cuts into the cobalt sky, and street lamps 
collaborate with coatings of grime further to hollow out the 
recesses and highlight the salients. Naturally, it’s upon entering 
a church of this order that you meet the full, ruthless force of 
Roman Baroque, the sweep of the single wide nave to the 
vast threefold apse (in this instance), with Preti’s St. Andrew 
crucified at the center of the tribune. Overhead, the impulse 
of the long, panel-decorated vault is dramatically broken before 
reaching the apse (as in the Gesu) by the counterfoiling dome. 
Rugged entablatures above the supporting Corinthians termi- 
nate almost brutally in cornices that focus all this interfusion 
of ellipsis, latitude and racing height. 

Charting the rise and fall of Italian Baroque with reference 
to architectural systems generally, Emil Kaufman traces an 
arc from self-definition and intensive assertion to excess and 
self-contradiction which “necessarily precipitates the end. . . 
a system declines when there is no hope of getting the better 
of its adversaries. At last it gives way and is overthrown.” For 
the art historian, styles tend to be conveniently climactic: they 
are sealed off when their instances are not multiplied after a 
given date. They are exhausted once you have accounted for 
them. I have no quarrel with Mr. Kaufmann’s professional 
terminology so long as he knows he but speaks by the card— 
the index card. By his own terms, however, I’m not sure he 
isnt impugned in this case, since Roman Baroque was a penul- 
timate, as he must know, of an energy system (or a “problem’’) 
which found its ensuing mutation (or solution) in the Rococo 
of Austria and (now-called) Southern Germany . . . And in 
my view it wasn’t “overthrown” in the city of its inordinate 
growth. It ceased as a mode of church-building and decoration. 
The impulse is a Roman continuum; the expressive deeds 
stand. They live and move. 

The new Stazione Termini waits, apart, a theorem in search 
of a meaning; the Chirico-Modern E.U.R. and University City 
are isolate and unincorporated beyond the viable center, while 
the universally formulated suburbs, inorganic “utilitarian bar- 
racks,” to employ Spengler’s phrase, gather into unstable, fea- 
tureless masses. The Baroque churches live and move. Just 
as in the moonless hours the rocks and roots of the dusky 
Palatine Hill stealthily creep among the white shattered piers 
of the ancient forums, and the great brick-and-travertine drum 
of Sant’ Angelo revolves quietly in its pentagonal nest, so the 
Gesu and the Ignazio and the Andrea della Valle, bearing their 
freight of worshipers, incense and legends-in-high-relief, rear 
skyward in exultation. Fifteen hundred miles away, I have only 
to close my eyes to hear the roaring flight of a tunnel vault as it 
rushes to the dome of the apse. 


F ox the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries far fewer 
superlatives impose themselves within the ensemble of the 
Rome one inhabits today: the masterfully contoured “Spanish 
Steps” of Alessandro de Specchi; Palazzo Braschi, last of the 
papal family palaces (now “Museo di Roma”), built by Morelli, 
1790; Valadier’s Neo-Classic co-ordination of Piazza del Popolo, 
with its graded ascent to the Pincio and the Villa Borghese. 
Fagades and interiors of many churches were redecorated, sel- 
dom to advantageous effect. But one church of which, in my 
opinion, insufficient notice has been taken, the Basilica of 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, recounts an elegant moment in the 
history of Rome’s animated facades. Built in the fourth century 
and first restered in the twelfth, when the campanile was added, 


it was almost wholly rebuilt in the 1740’s with an esprit in 
certain of the facade details that fleetingly suggests the exuber- 
ance of Rococo. (To what extent the flanking walls are remains 
from an older structure is debatable.) All three divisions of the 
bayed facade (including the pilasters, delicately overlapped) 
are focalized with stately assurance by the cupped “Borromini” 
oval. Above the central bay, the bow-shaped pediment forms 
an intense complementary to the supple crescendo of the sculp- 
tures as they mount the ornamented pinnacle or “false gable”; 
the equipoise of the entire unit is maintained by the judicious 
height and span of the atrium arch below, which, in turn, is 
accentuated—not a degree overmuch—by the tersely paired 
segments, like shoulder bones, and the stocky entablatures over 
the Ionic columns. 

The Mozartian blend of Classical, Romanesque and Baroque 
features accomplished by two architects whose names were 
as grandiose as their art is unsung—Gregorino and Passalacqua 
—should qualify Santa Croce’s facade as an eighteenth-century 
performance rare of its kind in Italy. Historically the church 
is notable for having been part of a pre-Constantine palace 
where Christians met secretly; to pilgrims it is a reliquary of 
the Cross brought from the Holy Land . . . I’m tempted to 
presume that its principal function, externally, is to provide 
decorative passage for the shadows which the westering sun 
bestows on the muted filigree. As the day advances, now one 
undulation or recess is emboldened, now another, until with 
evening the pilasters multiply or, alternatively, lose their defi- 
nition; the oval window becomes a cobweb in an immaterial 
housing where only jutting cornices or the fronds of the capitals 
then linger to assert the claims of architecture. And with every 
fugitive hour the saints and angels atop the balustrade appear 
to shift their burdens and adjust their postures in sarabands of 
obedience to the mellifluous orchestration of the transitory light. 


N. SINGLE monument in Rome, not excepting the Pantheon 
(which has served one purpose, if many gods), more transcends 
its gross limits by virtue of its power as a symbol of continuity 
through mutation than Castel S. Angelo. Massive and rhythmi- 
cally incorruptible, the citadel has dominated the Tiber-front of 
the Borgo district for eighteen hundred years. Erected in 135 
A.D. as a mausoleum for the Emperor Hadrian and his family, 
it quickly assumed the character of a military stronghold, fol- 
lowing a century or less of funereal usage by Hadrian’s imperial 
successors. Since then it has been in turn or concurrently a 
fortress of emperors and popes, a prison (military and civil), a 
summer residence of cardinals and nobles and an archive of 
military weapons. Today the castle’s dryly official but not un- 
provocative subtitle is National Military and Art Museum; the 
preservation of its artistic treasures and the recovery of its 
vivid chronological particulars are fruits of the initiative taken 
in 1901 by Captain (eventually General) Mariano Borgatti, 
soldier and scholar. As in the second century, the essential 
structure of the castle is that of a cylinder resting on a square 
basement, crowned by a squat rectangular tower, but so bald 
a description has probably never concealed a richer trophy of 
social man’s cardinal professions, or an evolution so complex 
within the dimensions of a single building. Hadrian’s tomb 
was imbedded with marble columns and roofed by a mound 
of earth planted with cypresses and a grove of statues; rising 
from the center of the mole a square tower supported a flam- 
boyant bronze quadriga, chariot of the sun god Aelius, even as 
today a section of the same tower supports the bronze angel 
fashioned by a German, Werschaffelt (an irony seldom appre- 
ciated )—which replaced the marble angel of Giacomo della 
Porta in 1753. At the building’s core, reached by an elliptical 
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ramp (still intact), a sepulcher housed the cinerary urns. Con- 
version of the monumental tomb into a fortification was totally 
achieved by the fifth century; after the ninth, it was incor- 
porated within Pope Leo IV’s “Citta Leonina” as the decisive 
garrison protecting the Vatican basilica. 

The castle of the angel (not so designated before 1100) 
acquired its principal amplifications and enrichment from the 
popes of the High Renaissance, under whose patronage the most 
eminent military engineers, architects, decorators and sculptors 
of the period transformed a bastion into a multiplex work of 
art. They raised the octagonal defense towers (named after the 
four Evangelists), dug moats, reinforced turrets and bulwarks, 
installed drawbridges, elaborated the interior ramp system; at 
the same time they designed courtyards and terrace loggias, 
painted sensual frescoes and executed stucco and gilded ceiling 
reliefs which are among the most splendid in Rome. 

To convey the external effect of this colossus, “subtlety” 
might seem far from a suitable conception. Yet the fascination 
of Sant’ Angelo’s apparently ingenuous form endures as one’s 
eye learns to read the embellishments, the “augmentations and 
inversions,” subordinate at first to the impact of a generalized 
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Castel Sant’Angelo and Sant’ Angelo bridge 


contour. From the east bank (southern at this point, in relation 
to the castle’s frontage), the view is dramatically obvious. In 
1688, Bernini exalted this approach with an avenue of angels 
on the parapets of Ponte S. Angelo. The bridge, the rampart’s 
basement on the river bank and the dentated towers of Matthew 
and Mark with the wide setback range between them (an 
acutely spatial feature, now that the intervening wall of an old 
moat has been removed) comprise a magnificent foundation, 
powerful and “picturesque,” for the protean mausoleum which 
looms above the enclosure. Soon you are accustomed to what at 
first surprises you: the debonair expression of an otherwise 
defensive physiognomy. Saint’ Angelo does not bristle. The 
walls and towers are smoothly embrasured, unlike the circular 
tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way, crowned by a 
saw-tooth perimeter. The superstructure (a five-storied pent- 
house encircled by a gallery, if you like) is a blithe affair. 
refuting gravitational mass with its presiding angel. What some 
textbooks would define as a quadrangular block of contrasting 
solids has been recomposed as a facial unity all but lyric by a 
few unerring touches: the banked terraces that pedestal the 
angel, Ligorio’s cartouche between the balconied windows, like 
an amulet on the forehead, the polite triple yawn of Bramante’s 
loggia. Below the gallery cordon and “curtain wall,” an inspired 
surface contrast, of smooth to uncouth, alerts the eye; horizontal 
string-courses and a vertically set relief break the drum-curve 
expanse of masonry, and the “portholes” that sparsely punctu- 
ate the upper rampart are emphatically recalled in the Gorgon 
eye of the entrance bulkhead. 

Exploring the internal labyrinth of the heroic mass, one 
emerges from ramp-and-drainage networks that crosscut dun- 
geons, in which numerous victims either starved to death or 
languished until execution, to sumptuous topside apartments 
where it takes no undue effort to imagine cardinals savoring 
their vintage wine while ogling a limpidly designed narrative 
of Perseus by Del Vaga or those aquatic revels in stucco 
created by Sermoneta. From the papal loggias every view is 
superb (one assumes they always were), whether you scan the 
chromatic vastness of the city on the left bank or face west and 
south to the overwhelming dome of St. Peter’s and the pine- 
spaced reaches of the Janicolo. Seen from above, the Hanging 
Passage, a connecting viaduct between the castle and the Vati- 
can (once an escape corridor in the walls, built for a thirteenth- 
century pope and restored in the Renaissance), is an impres- 
sively antique sight, even now seeming to brace the fort with 
its other-worldly extension. 


l. iT, after all, too Elizabethan a conceit to see in this petrified 
yet palpable edifice a nuclear analogy of man himself, im- 
prisoned within an armature that constantly reforms yet is 
unchanging—a fortress and a museum of disparate memories, 
wherein some rooms contain only unnegotiable relics and 
others the most sensuous images compounded of pornography 
and finesse, of myth and social usages: a being never quite 
utilitarian, never wholly sybaritic? This organism is the same 
structure existing through a lifetime, but not the same at all; 
its cellular components have been modified, transposed, dis- 
carded or reconstructed. The outgoing view is multi-ordinate, 
surveying commerce and nature, while forever an unceasing 
and persistently altering stream flows underfoot, and one arc 
retains a fixed, if unexercised ligament of the mother church. 
Most like the state of man, his angel of the summit, who makes 
so brave a show of preening his spread wings and sheathing his 
sword, high above the fortifications and the terraces of delight, 
in vain strives to repudiate the deeply buried but abiding condi- 
tion of his existence—the prisons within. 
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Castel Sant’ Angelo, before removal of moat 
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Monticelli: “Logical Colorist” sicccsecscncain 


histories of the Impressionist era, the “impetuous dreamer” is now winning his rehabilitation. 


. Encyclopaedia Britannica, which devotes ample space 
to third-rate gold-medalists, has stubbornly ignored Adolphe 
Joseph Thomas Monticelli (1824-86) to this very day, unmind- 
ful of the critical revaluation, in recent years, of this Proven- 
cal color-fanatic who painted “with crushed jewels.” There 
exists no book about him in the English language, and when 
he is mentioned in British or American publications, he is usua!- 
ly classified with the Impressionists, to whom he bore no re- 
semblance either in his “philosophy” or in his technique. Even 
to educated Americans his name means little or nothing, though 
works by him, usually small in size, can be found in the Nation- 
al Gallery, the Metropolitan, the museums of Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, and the Phillips Collection in 
Washington. When, in 1954, the Rosenberg Galleries in New 
York showed a number of Monticellis from American collec- 
tions (mainly works from his more important second period), 
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viewers, struck by the intensity and “abstract” exuberance of 
his color, wondered how this coeval of Bouguereau was able to 
anticipate some of the “discoveries” of the latest New York 
school of painting ... 

Quite recently, attention was again drawn to Monticelli with 
the publication of The Complete Letters of Vincent van Gogh. 
When no one else in France talked about this master, who had 
died in his native Marseilles about two years before Van Gogh’s 
move to Provence, Vincent wrote enthusiastically about him, 
and would burst into tears whenever mentioning him in con- 
versation (to the dismay of Gauguin, who, addicted to primitiv- 
ism and robust flat color, did not care for his friend’s idol). 
In many ways, Van Gogh is an excellent guide for the under- 
standing of Monticelli, whom he called “the logical colorist, 
able to pursue the most complicated calculations.” Monticelli 
had taught him more than just the impasto application of pig- 
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ment—so much, indeed, that Vincent, thanking the critic Aurier 
for the praise he had bestowed upon him in the Mercure de 
France, implied that this tribute should have gone to Monticelli 
more than to the others from whom he had learned. To his 
sister, Vincent wrote that he was continuing Monticelli’s work 
“as if I were his son or his brother,” and to Theo, that one 
must “go straight to Delacroix to find anything equal to his 
[ Monticelli’s] orchestration of color.” In a letter to the Austral- 
jan-born painter Russell, he sums up the master’s significance: 
“Surely Monticelli gives us not, neither pretends to give us. 
local color or even local truth. But gives us something passion- 
ate and eternal—the rich color and rich sun of the glorious 
South in a true colorist way.” 

But Van Gogh is a less reliable guide on biographical details. 
He could not entirely resist the posthumous legend that re- 
verberated throughout the Midi and even reached Paris. He 
half-believed the story that Monticelli was terribly poor, an 
alcoholic, and in his last years at least, demented. Surely he 
must have thought of himself and his own agony, mental dis- 
order and lack of success in a letter to Theo, defending Mon- 
ticelli: “Considering all the misery of Monticelli’s last years, 
is there any reason to be surprised that he gave way under 
too heavy a load, and has one any right to deduce from this 
that artistically speaking he fell short in his work?” 

Recent research has punctured the legend of Monticelli as 
a peintre maudit. He was entirely healthy throughout his fairly 
long life excepting the last twenty months when, after a stroke, 
he suffered hemiplegic paralysis. He might have appeared 
eccentric in appearance and speech, but if a conservative bour- 
geois like Cézanne, who could not tolerate Van Gogh, was on 
close terms with Monticelli and even spent a month with him 
on a painting trip, it must be assumed that the older man’s 
behavior was far from outrageous. While it would be unwise 
to contest repeated statements by contemporaries that they had 
seen Monticelli, in advanced age, selling his pictures in the 
cafés of Marseilles, it should be added that (unlike Van Gogh) 
he did find buyers, and that these sales apparently were suff- 
cient to pay for the bachelor’s rent, food and drink, and his 
pigments as well. At least one artist friend insisted that Mon- 
ticelli had been perfectly sane to the very end. Even while 
“passing through a regular Gethsemane” (Van Gogh’s descrip- 
tion), the partly paralyzed Monticelli was able to paint, and 
when his relatives (who sheltered him during his final illness) 
found him lifeless, his hand was still clutching a brush. 


I. CANNOT be denied that his life had romantic aspects, but 
they should not have been emphasized and even exaggerated 
(as was done by his biographers) to the extent of drawing 
attention away from his astonishing oeuvre. His birth certificate 
reads, “Of father and mother unknown,” but when the union 
between his father, a well-to-do customs appraiser (of Italian 
parentage) at the port of Marseilles, and his mother, the or- 
phaned daughter of a French army officer, eventually was legal- 
ized by marriage, his parents gladly recognized him as their 
child. Nor did they object when he refused to follow any career 
but that of a painter: he received a solid training at the 
Academy of his native city. 

In Paris he studied under the pompier Delaroche, and for a 
while fell under the spell of Ingres. But his excitable soul 
could not help reverting to the textural splendors of Rem- 
brandt, the Venetians and Watteau, whom he admired in the 
Louvre, and of the leader of the modern Romantic school, 
Delacroix, who encouraged the young Provengal (in his old 
age, Monticelli is said to have lifted his hat in reverence when- 
ever Delacroix’s name was mentioned). From 1856 to the ad- 





vent of the Franco-Prussian War he resided in Paris, but did 
not.participate in the major movements of the period—neither 
in Courbet’s Realism nor in Pissarro’s Impressionism, though 
chronologically he was not many years removed from either 
man. He was appreciated by the writer Théophile Gautier, but. 
as he never exhibited in the Salon, was hardly ever mentioned 
in the press. 

However, he was popular with the high society of the Second 
Empire, which eagerly employed him as a portraitist and bought 
his ivory-toned fétes galantes—satin-clothed, languorous ladies 
and stately cavaliers gathered in formal gardens. There were 
also patrons abroad, and this first, Parisian period is often 
called “Scottish” because a family of industrialists in Glasgow 
ardently acquired these early pictures (which, to our taste. 
seem a bit precious and mannered). Sartorially and tonsorially 
a typical dandy of his flamboyant era, he reached the peak of 
social success when Empress Eugénie commissioned him to 
decorate her suite in the Tuileries. 

Had Monticelli remained satisfied to paint in this style, such 
masters as Bonnard, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Vlaminck and, of 
course, Van Gogh would never have extolled him as they did. 
(It should be admitted. though, that even in the first period, the 
second and superior stage of Monticelli heralds itself in several 
vigorous and unstilted pieces.) But when he was forty-four. 
his “Damascus” occurred: the sudden death of his father 
recalled him to Marseilles. and brought about an inner change. 
On his return to Paris, the gay and amorous society painter 
became a recluse, shunned his former associates—and began 
to use the images of the visible world to express the beauty of 
the invisible. 

The melancholy mood—in which the artist, who had left to 
his mother all the proceeds from his father’s estate, considered 
retiring to a Franciscan monastery—gradually vanished, but 
even if he should have contemplated a return to his former 
ways the outbreak of war would have put an end to extra- 
vagant living. At any rate, Monticelli did not wait until the 
Prussians surrounded the capital, but slipped out and, carry- 
ing nothing but his tools, set out on foot southward; he 
walked more than five hundred miles, until he reached Mar- 
seilles, which was safely removed from the battle area. Wher- 
ever he stopped on the way, he paid for board and lodging with 
little pictures he made on the spot. 

Monticelli’s second, more important stage, in which he 
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“realized” his goals, as Cézanne would have put it, is cor- 
rectly called the “Période de Marseille” (1871-86); during 
all those fifteen years he rarely left his native city, and then 
only for brief painting excursions nearby. The new Monticelli, 
a popular figure on the Cannebiére and along the quays, looked 
quite different from the elegant and pampered courtier of yes- 
terday, and more like the artist in Murger’s Vie de Bohéme. 
He wore a velvet jacket and a big-rimmed hat slouched over 
his eyes. From the tip of his cane, carried over the shoulder, a 
freshly painted picture dangled so that everyone might inspect 
it. The prices he obtained may have been low, but there was 
nothing in his appearance to indicate a hand-to-mouth existence 
as he proudly paraded with long, impressive stride and ma- 
jestic countenance, his thick beard, slowly turning iron-gray. 
falling deep upon his breast. A typical “Marseillais,” he was 
not averse to joking, and frantically infatuated with music (his 
only vice, apart from his pipe and absinthe). It has been cited 
as a sign of “madness” that he would rush home from an 
opera performance or concert. light all the candles, and quick- 
ly cover the canvas with pigment, painting as long as he 
could hold the brush. 

During these last fifteen years, in which he produced what we 
consider his best work, he was thoroughly neglected by the art 
world, that is to say, Paris. The occasional inclusion of his can- 
vases in local group shows was of little avail; had they been 
shown in Paris they would not have been understood anyway, 
for he was as far removed from the Impressionists, then in their 
ascendancy, as from the slick pomposity of the official Salon. 
His biographers often maintain that in his declining years he 
had no ambition at all, that he graciously accepted the indif- 
ference of the art world toward his work. But one of his own 
remarks contradicts this notion: “Je peins pour dans trente 
ans” (I paint for thirty years hence). Like Stendhal, like 
Nietzsche, he expected to be understood and appreciated by 
the generation that would follow him. 

In our century we find a similar example of a man who 
won tremendous success in his youth but met with complete 
failure, so far as critics and patrons were concerned, after 
he had abandoned tradition for a style of his own: Alfred H. 
Maurer. If there is less of a sudden break in Monticelli’s work 
(as stated before, some of the canvases and panels he painted 
in the 1860’s are far from worthless, and even indicative of 
his future development), the abuse or critical neglect of 
his late and last works can only be compared to the ill treat- 
ment Maurer received after breaking with conservatism. Those 
who warmly praised the belle maniére of his “Scottish” period 
complained that his later work lacked drawing. definition, 
design, that it was “unfinished.” To onlookers used to the hard 
outlines of academic work, his later creations recalled the 
accidental smudge of colors on a palette, and the legend of 
his “madness” during the “absinthe period” may well have 
been fabricated by those who were upset by “shapelessness.” 
Even a sophisticated man like Sickert could not stand the 
encrusted paint surface, the feverish color of these works; 
“jeweled mud-pieces of fancy.” he called them sarcastically. 

Perhaps the people of Marseilles were more tolerant, not 
only because Monticelli, after all, had been a fellow citizen, 
but also because his epicurean, generous and expansive tem- 
perament was not alien to theirs. The richness of his palette 
recalled that of la cuisine provencale, while the shimmering 
was perhaps better understandable in the strong, glittering 
light of the Mediterranean harbor than under the misty sky 
of the Ile de France. In fact. the small number of local citizens 
who had supported the aging Monticelli doggedly continued 
to uphold his work after his death; and, during the decades 
in which the painter was virtually ignored in the capital, a 







chauvinistic and regional Monticelli cult developed in this 
second-largest city of France, which boasts the largest and 
best collection of the painter’s work. Slowly he was admitted 
to grace, but only after the color explosions of Van Gogh, 
the Fauves, of Kokoschka and Soutine had prepared the art 
world for their predecessor’s fireworks. In 1926 G. Arnaud 
d’Agnel and Emile Isnard published what to this day remains 
the most complete and most useful Monticelli biography (it is 
high time for a new study, incorporating newly discovered 
material, and treatment of the subject from a mid-twentieth- 
century viewpoint). A decade later the Cantini Museum of 
Marseilles assembled a large body of his work to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the painter’s death. 

The victory seemed won in 1953 when Paris “discovered” 
him by staging, at the Musée de l’Orangerie, “Monticelli et 
le Baroque Provengal,” a large exhibition in which his works 
hung beside those of Fragonard, Daumier and Cézanne (as well 
as some minor painters, among them the notorious Viola, who, 
with his son, had manufactured countless fake “Monticellis”). 
Yet though it turned out that Monticelli stood the test, that 
his pictures were not overwhelmed by those of the three more 
celebrated masters, it appeared that only the first skirmish 
had been won. In an enthusiastic review of a 1956 Paris show 
devoted entirely to Monticelli, the critic of Burlington Magazine 
conceded that Monticelli had “yet to be accorded his rightful 
place in the history of nineteenth-century art.” 


. Is significant that Monticelli has always found more admirers 
outside France (Marseilles, mind you, is the least French of 
all French cities). The same Parisian critics who found it 
hard to tolerate Soutine’s earthquakes, so utterly opposed to 
the slender, graceful. precise Gallic-Latin style, had no sym- 
pathetic eye for Monticelli’s streams of lava, sometimes piled 
up to the thickness of a full inch, for the flamboyancy of a 
Baroque that has no equivalent in French painting, save for 
The Orgy and other youthful creations of Cézanne (who, by 
the way, was also of Italian ancestry). Thus the credit for 
having understood the merits of Monticelli at a time when 
no one in Paris any longer remembered this “madman” goes 
to several foreigners, among them the German Richard Muther 
and the Englishman Arthur Symons. 

While complaining about the clumsiness of Monticelli’s 
drawing (an unfair charge, since the master intentionally 
steered away from traditional draftsmanship), Muther was fully 
aware of the suggestive power of his painting: “Everywhere 
there are swelling chords of color which move the spirit before 
the theme of the picture has been recognized . . . He has a 
wonderful feeling for the secret threads which connect certain 
colors with certain phases of sentiment. He unites deep-blue 
robes, emerald lakes, rosy skies and purple mountains in com- 
binations sparkling with color. He saw everything in a motley 
dream of color. Amongst his sober contemporaries he has the 
effect of a brilliant patch of color, a palette where the most 
decided colors are widely intermingled. Yet a new beauty lay 
implicit in his works. No one before him had so boldly 
announced the absolutism of color.” 

And Symons declared: “He seems to paint listening. Con- 
fident doubtless in the symbolism by which a sound, a color, 
or an emotion may be identical. the expression only being 
different, not the thing expressed, he hears color upon a fiery 
orchestra of his own. And some of the formlessness of his 
painting undoubtedly comes from that singular confidence 
of his that the emotional expressiveness of music, together 
with its apparent escape from formal reality. can be transferred 
without loss to the art of painting” [italics mine]. 
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One is reminded of Paul Klee’s, of Kandinsky’s indebtedness 
to music (and of the fact that some of the richly pigmented 
canvases Kandinsky painted around 1908 vaguely recall Monti- 
celli). One might even go so far as to claim Monticelli as a 
grandfather, or rather great-grandfather, of modern action 
painting. He worked at reckless speed, in a frenzy that allowed 
no time to exert conscious censorship. He was an improviser 
who gave himself completely to the intoxication of the moment, 
pouring or slapping pigment on the canvas, discarding brush 
and even palette knife, and modeling only with his fingers. 

The temptation to view Monticelli as a nineteenth-century 
Jackson Pollock is great, but it must be resisted. To his very 
end he retained recognizable subject matter (though, admit- 
tedly. the emphasis is on the color magic rather than on the 
illustrated episode) ; the orchestration of color (on a bituminous 
base) is always controlled, and there is a feeling for space 
and volume. If there is an affinity to later masters, one may 
cite the mystic Redon and the intimist Vuillard (and among 
Americans, perhaps Ryder and Prendergast). Van Gogh, 
although as obsessed with color, was mistaken when he con- 
sidered himself an heir of Monticelli (who had none of 
Vincent’s Messianic fervor, and was content with the pure joy 
of creation). The Impressionists’ concern with atmospheric 
effects. and with the water sports of the middle classes, did not 
appeal to Monticelli. In a sense, he undoubtedly was an 
Expressionist, but it is hard to link one who never stopped 
filling small canvas or wood surfaces with dreams of delicate 
beauty, to all the barbarity and brutality, alternating with 
anguish, that was, around the time of the First World War, 
to characterize the major creations of the Expressionist school. 


l. THERE were a category of artists called “Impetuous Dream- 
ers.” I would surely list him there. Those who remember the 
show at the Rosenberg Galleries may recall the chasm between 
the fairyland romanticism inside and the hustle and bustle of 
Madison Avenue—as though one had been catapulted from the 
age of the troubadour right into that of the super-salesman. 
Clearly. Monticelli was not a “modern man,” and in his careless 
Bohemianism just the opposite of a Gauguin, that intellectual 
who detested the older man for the very qualities that we, 
in a burst of nostalgia, are bound to love in him. 

For he lived—Platonically at least—what he painted: the 
episodes from The Decameron, from Don Quixote, from Gounod’s 
Faust. His soul envisaged the Oriental scenes, the Byzantine 
splendor, and even the lush bouquets of flowers, so much 
admired by the brothers Van Gogh for their scintillating 
impasto. This old peintre Marseillais was certainly not a 
cerebralist—he was a reveler, walking about in the twilight 
between sleeping and waking, and, with his inner eye, en- 
countering a purely sensuous beauty that he recorded with 
the spontaneous joy of a child. Unable to find a pigeonhole 
for one who is at home neither with the Romanticists nor with 
the Impressionists or the Expressionists, I can think of a 
parallel in the history of modern music—where Debussy, with 
the suggestive quality of his dissonant chords, appears as a 
younger, less robust Monticelli, piling tone upon tone just as 
the painter placed one wave of color upon the other, yet with 
his harmonic devices and the shimmering beauty of his composi- 
tions fitting into none of the existing categories. 

Perhaps Focillon was correct after all when he stressed 
Monticelli’s connection with the great lyrical tradition of 1830, 
while, at the same time. safely separating him from the feeble- 
ness and sickness into which Romanticism degenerated. for 
“he painted as one breathes and he created a world that is 
iridescent and yet solid.” 





Ellsworth Kelly, Painting (1959). 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY SIDNEY TILLIM 


I. THE matter of a single, abbreviated season, French and Co.'s 
giant “salon” of modern art has already so established itself 
on the New York scene that each one of its exhibitions seems 
to favor the artist with a sense of chosenness. However, the 
sculptor David Smith, whose drawings and new paintings are 
now on view (through October 10) in the spacious sixth-floor 
galleries, hardly needs the medieval and Renaissance furnishings 
which set off, according to some profound sociological intuition, 
the group show that occupied the gallery during the summer 
months, to assure him that he is one of the best sculptors in 
America. Yet his exhibition—insofar as it unveils the gallery’s 
second season—would be difficult to detach from the gallery’s 
prospectus if it did not fail so miserably as art—a failure which 
relieves one of the awareness of the setting. Everything falls 
back into place before the implacable fact that Smith is not a 
painter, at least not yet. It is necessary to keep his sculpture in 
mind, for the shock is only slightly mitigated by a generous 
selection of drawings, which, in truth, also leave much to be 
desired. 

What Smith has done in his paintings is to arrange huge and 
intricate stencils on large canvases (four by eight feet, though 
a few are only a foot wide) and spray them with paint from 
pressurized cans. The images which appear in the fusing and 
overlapping films of hard, even crass, rather than hard-boiled 
color, frequently resemble his sculptures, with the significant 
absence of the third dimension that is their raison d’étre. The 
omission seems almost too obvious to have to report. The cut- 
out look, the loss of an actual cage of space, the melting color 
only cause the image to disappear into the shallowest signs of 
primitivism. The fact is that Smith’s paintings yield no pictorial 
situations. His shapes—rather like fossils in technicolor—retreat 
into picturesque symbolism and association. They might have 
been bearable had they been painted with oils: they would not 
have let him off so easily. Indeed, there is a confusion between 
the plastic and literary, and it is interesting to observe that 
though the flight of paint from the can to the surface is free, the 
results are monotonous, the surfaces unappealing. When Smith 
turns to the cosmic, he is equally banal, indulging in a sort of 
atomic transcendentalism. In Space at Night the locus of radi- 
ance set against the modulation of sprayed gray is as common- 
place as an observatory photo of outer space. 

Actually, the paintings seem more like working sketches for 
sculpture than the drawings, which are plainly more pictorial, 
that is, graphic, and seem—one cannot be sure—conceived as 
wholly self-sufficient works. They are culled from a stockpile 
said to number in the hundreds and hundreds, and, as I hope to 
point out, the fact is relevant to their aspect. They have more 
structural substance if only because the ink, sometimes mixed 
with egg or stale beer, has to be carried to the surface—which 
means that Smith is literally attached to every mark. Here are 
calligraphic ensembles, agglomerates of abstract signs and 
symbols, hieratic structures which come closest to the totemic 
spirit of his sculpture and other abstract alphabets and arrange- 
ments in which some conception does mingle with automatism, 
however inhibited. Concept is evident in the placement of forms 
on the surface which shows that Smith is aware of his space in 
something of a sculptural sense, as an active receiver, asserting 
an opposition before which Smith must needs be selective. It is 
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here that numbers enter into the picture, because overproduc- 


tion empties the experience of risk by spreading it too thin. In 
some drawings Smith proceeds on a Pollockian premise in a 
written form, but with no increase in density. In some the place- 
ment of signs is merely static, a stele of archaic fables without 
regard for edges; in others the edges convert the space into rec- 
tangular voids. But Smith’s entire output of hieroglyphs on 
large sheets of expensive stock is tied to a single graphic im- 
pulse that has the apparent diversity it does only because haste 
and technique compel him to seek variety. 


[. WOULD seem, in passing on to the next exhibition, that of 
Ellsworth Kelly at Betty Parsons’ (October 19-November 7), 
that painters who sculpt meet with generally more success than 
sculptors who paint—exceptions like Michelangelo or Giaco- 
metti, neither a favorite of mine as a painter, notwithstanding. 
The three sizable pieces of painted-aluminum sculpture which 
are installed along with Kelly’s paintings in his third New York 
exhibition are largely responsible for the fact that this is Kelly’s 
strongest presentation to date. For the sculptures inform the 
paintings (and vice versa) to the extent that they confirm the 
sculptural incipience of a style dominated by large graphic 
forms in a shallow space. (This point is discussed at length in 
my article on the artist in Arts Yearbook 3, recently issued.) 





David Smith, To Be a Golden Harbour (1959). 
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Ben-Zion, Red Poppies (1955). 


Ben-Zion, Setting Sun (1934). 








In this style, spatial differentiation, and thereby the capacity 
to embody complexity, is compressed into the few qdges where 
shape meets ground. It is not a matter of giving a form an inter- 
esting edge, but of making all the edges on the surface justify 
each other, for all the particulars are there by implication to be 
related just as if they actually existed. The shapes in some of 
Kelly’s paintings call so much attention to themselves that they 
require a sculptural dimension to validate them. Kelly uses color 
also to distinguish planes and forms dimensionally (in a flat 
space), but the tulip-like yellow shape in one of his large paint- 
ings doesn’t come off because the color must be as proportionate 
to the surface as the shape is to its edges. On the other hand, a 
relief sculpture in black against a white plane involves an 
equally gratuitous shape, the mere raising into relief of which 
is not enough to establish sculptural presence. 


Of the three sculptures, which include a standing “X.” painted 
red and folded back where the bars intersect, the most reward- 
ing is the one made out of a segment of a circle folded along 
its diameter and balanced on the floor. Painted yellow on the 
outside and red underneath, it is supposed to incorporate its 
own shadows in a total effect, but it would be merely a mathe- 
matical exercise if it did not illustrate a biomorphic tendency 
also, just as ballet adheres to prescribed form to suggest the 
gamut of emotions. The gamut here undergoes considerable re-, 


finement, almost to the point of stasis, but it suggests the ex- 


treme compression of form that characterizes Kelly’s art. 


Among exquisitely painted examples not to be overlooked are 
the huge canvas with a white leaflike shape suspended in black, 
parlayed into one gigantic performance, a similar work in green, 
white and blue, almost Surreal, and a painting of a blue form 
whose side undulates from top to bottom and pulls the corre- 
sponding black into fruitful opposition. 


B ox. 210 arrived in the United States from Poland in 1920 
when he was twenty-two. He was a writer in Hebrew, which he 
also taught, but it was not until the early thirties that a pro- 
tracted process of turning from writing to painting was com- 
pleted. From the beginning he worked in an Expressionistic 
style from which he has never deviated. Now the Jewish Museum 
is showing (September 17—October 28) a retrospective of his 
work from 1933 to the present. 

Though he served his apprenticeship during the formative 
period of American abstraction, Ben-Zion abstained from the 
trend away from figurative subject matter. Caught as he was, 
however, in a period of economic and artistic transition, not to 
mention his own inexperience, he was forced to rely on certain 
established artistic precedents, and much of the future is fore- 
told in the earliest painting shown, Friday Evening (1933)—an 
interior dominated by a still life composed of highly un-formal 
Sabbath candles, a bottle of wine and a prayer book. The 
struggle between art for art’s sake and the humanistic mandates 
of an ethical Judaism, seen in the perspective of nearly thirty 
years’ work, was a rather temporary one. While a number of his 
fellow members of an early avant-garde group—‘the Ten”*— 
were eventually to produce some of the most sophisticated prod- 
ucts of postwar American abstraction, Ben-Zion repaired in- 
creasingly to the Old Testament for the Jewish motifs which 
have become the objective backbone of his style. 

Unless it was Rouault and Van Gogh combined with the pos- 
sibly remote example of Chagall, Ben-Zion appears to have ex- 
perienced little outside influence. His powerfully outlined, some- 
times grim-colored forms have undergone a gradual compression 
while some of the gravity has lifted from a style shackled to a 


*Actually there never were ten in this group, which included Gott- 
lieb, Rothko, Solman, Avery. Kerkam and Bolotowsky. 
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near-mystical passion. As the bodies of his patriarchs have 








shrunk to emphasize the spiritual dialectic of enlarged heads 
and powerful, knobby hands, he shows himself to be the alle- 
gorist of a Jewish Messianism instilled with the spirit of the 
Prophets. One may question the pertinence of his images to an 
urbanized culture and wonder how much reality was lost in the 
affirmation of a spiritual destiny. The artist himself may have 
wondered, for at one point in the forties he confronted a world 
at war in symbols like the Perpetual Destructor, a juggernaut of 
tank treads and spikes, only to conclude eventually that the 
Bible contained “the strongest symbolic expression” of our time. 
But in the last few years, still lifes have made a marked reap- 
pearance, notably the Red Poppies (1955) and studies of thistles 
and a vase of wheat. The black outlines by which he determines 
form have become thin, sketchy lines, the color has been lifted 
from the shadows, the tense movements turned to arabesques. 
Touching on his instinct for poetry, beauty is more consciously 
a part of the vision of the Promised Land. 

A handsome selection of etchings and several interesting ex- 
amples of sculpture in driftwood, brass and iron are also shown. 


L.. Ben-Zion, Balcomb Greene was also a writer, though not 
so extensively committed, before he turned to painting only a 
year or two before the Ukrainian-born artist. And like him, 
Greene was an active participant of the avant-garde of the thir- 
ties, but at the other end of the stylistic spectrum. Greene was 
painting in a near-geometric style when he was elected the first 
president of the American Abstract Artists in 1936. The thirteen 
paintings which are being shown at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery 
(October 5-24) judiciously survey his production since 1940, 
during which time he turned from abstraction to a figurative 
art dissolved by light. . 

In The Ancient Form (1940). an architectural accumulation 
of plain surfaces in blues and grays. there is nothing to indicate 





Baleomb Greene, The Wreck (1958). 


Balcomb Greene, Maternity (1957-59). 


an inclination to figuration except possibly the light. It is an 
antique light, with latent philosophical suggestions of energy. 
One might, as a matter of fact, make out a metaphysical argu- 
ment for his shadow-and-substance style in which figures are 
dissolved by the very energy (light) they incorporate, and one 
might support the argument with the knowledge that Greene 
took his college degree in 1926 in Philosophy. At any rate, the 
first signs of a change were the partitioned biomorphisms that 
appear in a work like Scene from Moliére (1945), which com- 
bines the evolving morphology with reds and orange, indications 
of things to come. Full-blown figures do not appear until much 
later, preceded by the Execution: First Version (1948) and Ap- 
parition (1951), in both of which the figurative suggestion is 
quite pointed, the latter a sort of atomized El Greco in blue, 
white and gray—colors which, with some darker earth tones 
and the more recent use of alizarins, dominate his palette. The 
figures which now command much of his attention vaguely sug- 
gest nineteenth-century “classic” types, draped or nude, some- 
times posed like statuary indulging in fabulous shadow play in 
which they fall away into thermal fragments, yet are revealed by 
the strong lighting, steeped in shadows like figures on a stage. 

When we turn to one of the most successful paintings in the 
show, it turns out to be a landscape, or rather a seascape—The 
Wreck, painted over the last two years and already acquired by 
the Brooklyn. Museum. The cool blues and whites yield a light 
that belongs to the scene, and the disassembly is matched to 
something that is there, in flux, in the air and the rocks pounded 
by spray and the changing, stratified clouds. It is then we 
understand that if Greene is not painting the figure as land- 
scape, he is painting it as a generality about nature, for which 
the figure is too sensible. The message is not in the form so 
much as in what is happening to it, and though the figure is a 
foil for contingency, Greene’s pantheistic humanism does not 
really leave the realm of abstract ideas until the earth itself pro- 


vides images appropriate to his intelligence. 
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Margaret Breuning: 


Marjorie Phillips’ lyric notes ... Braqu 
. Albert Mullen: 
freedom and delicacy . . . Robert Smith. 


Gris, Léger, Picasso . . 


son “shocks the bourgeois” . . . 


A, ENCOURAGING impression gained from a fi 
incursion into the activities of the opening seasm 
is that the image in many paintings appears to k 
released from the bondage of technical insistence 
and is resuming its former honorable place. This 
emergence has been variously hailed as the pe. 
sistence of the image or the retention of th 
image—phrases which seem to imply some formal, 
co-ordinated movement in the art world. But jt 
is probably a much simpler matter. Some of the 
contemporary painters who have been absorbed 
in experimentation with materials and_ thei 
manipulation have resumed their earlier preoccu. 
pation with the development of ideas, and the 
image, relieved of the artist’s obsession with 


textures or the varied physical approaches of brush. | 


work, may be clearly and rewardingly appre 
hended. To this tenuous optimism may be added 
the definite pleasure afforded by numerous gallery 
exhibitions. One of the most appealing, to this 
viewer, is the exhibition of paintings by Marjorie 
Phillips—landscapes of the Allegheny region and 
a group of regional flower pieces too vital to be 
classified as “still lifes.” In these landscape can- 
vases, with their majesty of earth forms and im 
mensities of sky, the artist has set down all detail 
with remarkable simplicity of presentment, re. 
cording the clarity and surety of her vision, yet 
with an added, inescapable lyric note. Her grasp 
of forms is not only precise and unerring, but it 
is a rhythmical perception which conveys a poetic 
quality to her work. She has swept her landscape 
paintings with large, unbroken rhythms into har. 
monious patterns of strophe and antistrophe, all 
permeated by a cool luminosity of magical light. 
It may be recalled that an early New England 
sibyl made public announcement that she had “ae- 
cepted the universe.” Without this pompous fan- 
fare, it may be inferred that Mrs. Phillips has 
always made this acceptance. A quiet example 
of this achievement, in the current exhibition, is 
Slag Pile, Coaltown, in which an amorphous pile 
of slag on a still-green surface has been resolutely 
incorporated into a handsome organic design. The 





Marjorie Phillips, Small Bouquet 
with Colored Leaf; at Durlacher Galleries. 
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flower pieces are all charming, mostly of unpre- 
tentious character, although the handsome del- 

inia must be excepted from such listing, for 
they are decidedly “showy.” There is something 
so modest and so intimate in these arrangements 
that they seem characterized by the title of one 
of the papers, Flowers for the House. (Durlacher, 
Oct. 6-31.) 


Ax EXHIBITION of paintings by Braque, Gris, 
Léger and Picasso, at Rosenberg’s, arbitrarily 
lifts out some of the important figures of the 
Cubist movement, well illustrated by canvases 
from the gallery’s rich stores. A period rather 
than an individual is summoned from the “vasty 
deeps,” a period in which the slogan of “Signif- 
jcant Form” was still apposite, a period when in 
the postwar world of Paris, after the devastation 
of the First World War, the fevered contentions of 
jsms in the art world made the city an embattled 
arena. Here there appeared the conflicting claims 
of Analytic Cubism, Purism, Surrealism, even a 
flutter of Dada, each supported by a dedicated 
group of painters. In the present exhibition, it is 
gratifying to find canvases by Gris, a gifted artist 
working in the conventions of early Cubism, yet 
displaying individuality in their employment, his 
early death precluding a large output, or later in- 
fluence. Léger’s work, as shown here, displays a 
distinct influence of Purism, an influence which 
is felt in his later work, where he is obsessed by 
mechanisms and movements. Braque’s canvases, 
dating from the 1930's, are marked by beauty of 
touch, subtlety of tone, the inescapable impres- 
sion of a poetic vision—gifts that were all to be 
gathered finally in the rich language recording 
the complexity of vision that is associated with 
his mature expression. And Picasso! Even from 
this rather disjointed group of works it is clear 
that this astounding, protean artist dominated his 
world. (Rosenberg. Sept. 14-Oct. 10.) 


— MULLEN, now holding an exhibition of 
his paintings at the Artists’ Gallery, has been a 
lecturer at several museums and universities and 
isat present a teacher at Ann Arbor. He possesses 
an impressive record of exhibitions at museums. 
He studied at Cooper Union and the Art Students 
League, where he was under Fernand Léger and 
Hans Hoffman. It is not surprising that, with 
Hoffman as a teacher, he developed a vigorous 
style in his painting—but with a less fiery palette 
than his master. In fact, its hues suggest those of 
the early Impressionists, fusing delicate color and 
light for swift setting down of a scene. However, 
the scientific approach of the plein-airistes and 
the complexities of his handlings did not long 
detain Mullen. With vivacity of design and rich- 
ness of color relations, he has executed a number 
of canvases combining a provocative freedom of 
composition with delicacy of color patterns. In 
the present exhibition, perhaps the outstanding 
painting is Heartlands, an open design carried 
out with lushness of material and subtle transi- 
tions of color; it makes definite appeal. ( Artists’, 
Sept. 26-Oct. 15.) 


= artist holding his first one-man show, 
Robert Smithson seems to be engaged in the old 
game of “shocking the bourgeois”—if that is still 
possible. At least that seems the only reasonable 
inference for his curious assemblage of would-be 
shockers, such as Portrait of a Lunatic, or the 
spectacle of a well-filled refrigerator sprouting 
toothy jaws and labeled Flesh Eater. If some sys- 
tem of sorcery or necromancy is to be inferred 
from the trivia of detail, such as the blue and 
white dinosaurs, which look like objects out of 
a Victorian china closet, it is certainly not one 
that is widely recognized. Smithson displays too 
much evidence of real painting ability to indulge 
in such trivialities. (Artists’, Oct. 17-Nov. 5.) 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Ben Johnson: In the midst of the eclecticism 
and mediocrity of so much contemporary paint- 
rare and thrilling experience to 
discover an artist who speaks in a truly original 
voice. Such is Ben Johnson, whose second one- 


ing. it is a 


man show is now on view. At a time when every- 
one talks about a return to figurative painting yet 
few can make the change without reverting to a 
dead tradition, here is an artist whose whole 
work is a glorious panegyric on the nude and at 
the same time is fresh and original. It is a frankly 
erotic art, reveling in the voluptuousness of the 
female body, singing its praises again and again 
in startling colors and dramatic forms. Ben John- 
son seems to be entirely removed from the despair 
of our period—for him the sensual pleasure of the 
flesh is reason enough for joy. One is reminded of 
Giorgione and Titian, of Renoir and above all 
Matisse. Johnson’s style is modern, but the spirit 
of his work is much like the old masters in spite 
of his bold composition and abstract forms. Most 
marvelous of all is his color—glowing vermilions, 
bright oranges, lemon yellows against cobalt or 
purple or brown. They are used in bold combina- 
tions, often achieving exciting juxtapositions with 
color contrasts used even in the figure, such as a 
patch of turquoise and an orange thigh. It is dif- 
ficult to choose among the dozen large canvases 
on display, for all of them have decided merit. 


Covering the last seven years, the exhibition is a 


kind of retrospective. with the work of 1952 to 
1954 initial stage, when the 
theme was developed but the forms and colors 
were still 


representing the 

more or less naturalistic, while the 
work beginning with 1955 shows the mature style, 
with the artist using a bolder palette and more 
abstract forms. Particularly fine is a seated nude, 
Reflection, which combines a poetic facial expres- 
sion with bold colors, but all the paintings display 
the same beauty and joie de vivre characteristic 
of Johnson’s work. (Zabriskie, Oct. 5-24.) —H.M. 
Sandro Diani: Before he was out of his teens, 
Diani was winning first prizes in Italy. His first 
one-man show in New York introduces the highly 
promising artist at twenty-two. Self-taught, Diani 
is naturally gifted. He possesses a superb sense 
of figurative mass. powerfully etched by the light, 
perhaps suggested by the al tocco (free brush- 
stroke) style of Magnasco. Sortilegio is filled with 
the deep shadows that complement the super- 
natural efforts of a medium and a client holding 
hands in a dim, moonlit apartment. The space is 
cavernous. the scene so artlessly arranged with its 
purple and green walls soaking in the moonlight 
to reveal a few drab furnishings that it would 
seem that form follows successfully where there 
is perfectly realized content. For, in fact, Diani is 
led strongly by his emotions, colored undoubtedly 


by an infancy 


spent in an Italian concentration 





| 


Ben Johnson, The Song; 
at Zabriskie Gallery. 


camp. His paintings are marked by an obsession 
with catastrophe and destruction and a passionate 
curiosity about America, not as a paradise but as 
a projection of explosive frustration, embodied 
in imaginary portrayals of slum dwellers, Negroes 
and the classic types of the city streets. His is 
a protest art, and significantly, he achieves 
aesthetic distance only in pictures close to home, 
in Sortilegio and in a beach scene. La Spaggia, 
where the facts restrain his vivid, rather embit- 
tered and tempestuous flights of imagination. lf 
his work suffers from an understandable imme 
turity, he has given evidence of a real accomplish 
ment that needs only to be brought under control. 
(De Aenlle, Sept. 8-26.) —S.T. 


Tenth-Anniversary Exhibition: The first exhi- 
bition in the gallery’s new quarters brings together 
a group of modern old-master works. the earliest 4 
Redon and a Bonnard of 1895, the latest a Picasso 
of 1943. If the paintings are various in style, they 
come together harmoniously, each contributing 10 
the impression of a decidedly rich collection 
formed by an acute sense of quality, this especially 
evident in works chosen from less generally ac 
cepted periods of particular oeuvres. The re 
viewer’s personal bias will be noted here: the 
exhibition is one that can satisfy many tastes. The 
dramatic Repos apres le Bain (pastel, 1896) is 
one of the most memorable Degas’ seen—the naked 
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body, seen trom the back, is a great monument 
fallen against draped rock, the compressions of 
the twisted shoulder blades and upper right arm 
themselves making deep folds above the torso’s 
diagonal thrust, which is guided by white to the 
open bends of the legs, one relaxed, the other 
supporting the “repos” with a strength it partly 
receives from the sharp blue-green elsewhere 
stroked on the buff background, here solid. Fer- 
nand Léger’s Nature Morte au Profil (oil, 1928) 
is a simplified complexity of overlapping verticals, 
moving from Prussian to brown-red to black to 
red-brown with white interspersings to give a 
sense of turning in time, which sense is abetted 
by the three green-ivory fruits suspended on a 
curved branch that emerges in a white vertical at 
right to become on the left curled leaves on a 
curved stem, and further increased by horizontal 
shadings that connect an incomplete brown-red 
profile with the fully stated black profile to its 
left, both of which face left, toward the curled 
jeaves in a dark field. Braque’s Paysage a I’Es- 
taque (oil, 1907), a Fauve landscape whose swell- 
ing forms that contain pale yellow and carry light, 
bright line to a sky lighted with what must be 
either southern lights or an angel chorus, and his 
equally blooming Nature Morte (1920, gouache 
and collage), are also notable. And so is Munch’s 
Ghosts, an oil-on-linen sketch for Ibsen’s play, in 
which the pink light that shines from beyond the 
deepest part of the enclosing room contends with 
the force of a yellow globe that seems to draw the 
three dark figures to it. Works of De Chirico 
(1914), Kandinsky (1915 and 1927), Kirchner 
(1917-18), Miré (1926), Mondrian (oil on ceramic 
plate, 1914), Monet (1904), Villon (1931) and 
Viaminck (1906) are also shown. (New Gallery, 
Sept. 14-Oct. 31.)—-A.V. 


Archipenko: This retrospective of the work of 
the Russian-born American sculptor is welcome 
and, indeed, so Jong overdue that it is unfortunate 
it could not have been held at the Whitney or the 
Museum of Modern Art, where it would have 
attracted more attention. Alexander Archipenko, 
now a man over seventy, is one of those tragic 
figures who were first hailed as brilliant innova- 
tors and then completely neglected. He has never 
achieved the recognition in America which he 
had in Europe and which he certainly deserves 
as one of the few surviving pioneers of the mod- 
ern movement. As one looks back over his work, 
the reason for this neglect is not too difficult to 
see, for after a period of magnificent, highly 
original work, beginning around 1909 and lasting 
until about 1920, Archipenko never again reached 
the heights which he had achieved as a young 
man in Paris. One thinks at once of artists like 
George Grosz, whose work suffered after his com- 
ing to this country, and one cannot help wondering 
if Archipenko might not have been better off in 
Europe (he came to America in 1923), especially 
since, to this day, his fame is far greater in 
France and Germany than in the United States. 
Although the exhibition is restricted to bronzes, 
it gives a good idea of Archipenko’s development, 
since the work included covers fifty years of 
artistic activity, from 1909 to 1959. The most 
impressive are his Cubist works, like the Woman 
Combing Her Hair of 1915, which is the sculp- 
tural equivalent of Picasso’s Analytical Cubist 
paintings. The sculpture of the twenties is marked 
by a return to a more classical convention, and 
although some of the images are very elegant, 
they lack the boldness and the revolutionary im- 
pact of the early bronzes. The work of the thirties 
continued in a similar vein, although a further 
decline must be noted. The most disappointing 
are the late works like Eagle, with strange bronze 
forms mounted on onyx, in which the emphasis 
is entirely upon the materials and textures, and 
there is none of the plastic quality which made 
his early work so remarkable. (Perls, Sept. 29- 


Oct. 24.) —H.M. 


André Derain: As a painter, Derain expused 
his classical prescriptions to the powerful solvents 
of Fauvism and Cubism. But to judge from these 
curious, seemingly anachronistic works of sculp- 
ture, he presented himself with a far greater 
challenge by exploring a somewhat repressed 
fascination with the archaic. As Waldemar George 
writes in the catalogue, “He searches out the art 
of the ancient Celts . . . the lady of Barrasem- 
pony, a famous Stone Age head . . . delights in 
discovering the art of Crete and of archaic Japan; 
the arts of the ancient Near East, of Phoenicia, 
of Benin, no less than the Romanesque sculptures 
of Languedoc.” As expressions of his aesthetic 
alter ego, these sculptures, completed between 
1939 and his death in 1954, are open to interpre- 
tation as to their function in his style at the time. 
Here are plaques in low relief, masks and heads 
which, as far as one can tell, are utterly sub- 
servient to their models and, in turn, to the 
primitivistic sensibility which, in its unconscious 
transformation, animated modern art in the early 
years of the century. These works were produced 
at a time when his naturalistic manner had 
ceased, according to several critics, to be relevant: 
Derain may have been seeking to rescue himself 
from anomaly by restoring the primitive urge 
but he seems not to have made the proper con- 
nections. (Slatkin, Oct. 13—Nov. 7.)—S.T. 


Late Drawings of Gorky: Two years before his 
death, in the summer of 1946, Gorky, pleased by 
the work he had been doing, wrote confidently to 
his sister, “I have never done better.” It was a 
spurt of productivity that followed the second of 
three serious blows which preceded his suicide. In 
January of 1946, his studio in Connecticut had 
burned with the loss of some twenty-seven paint- 
ings and an uncounted number of drawings. In 
February of that year he was confined to a hospital 
for a cancer operation. Then in June of 1948, his 
neck was broken in an automobile accident. While 
recovering from the injury, his personal problems 
and his own sense of insecurity overwhelmed him; 
he took his own life. The irony is that during 
these years of personal disaster, his art reached 
its fulfillment. 

These late drawings, many of them studies for 
paintings, are works of ripeness and complete 
authority. Gorky had long acknowledged his debt 
to several modern masters—besides Picasso, he 
had learned from Matta, Miré and Kandinsky— 
and he had often been reminded of his debt in 
critical reviews of his work. But in these drawings 
one can see those influences forged into a distinctly 
personal idiom. In the majority of them color is 
used sparsely, here and there a stain or a splotch 
of red, blue or green, serving as indications only, 
but basic to the composition. It is the formal 
certainty and inventiveness in these works which 
are impressive. That varied, searching, almost 
continuous line bodies forth one fantastic form 
after another, progressing across the paper until, 
turning abruptly upon itself, it sketches in the 
horizontal limits of the space which the forms 
inhabit. In other works the illusory space is not 
set up by horizontal scaffolding, but, with won- 
derful audacity, is made contingent upon the 
forms themselves. One tends to think, by 
trast, of certain areas in Bosch when viewing 
these drawings. There is that same endless inven- 
tiveness, that same fantastic propagation of the 
landscape with bizarre forms. But it is not the 
same cruel, nightmarish or diabolical furnace of 
invention that one finds in Bosch. In Gorky the 
mood is more often lyrical, graceful and pleasur- 
ably erotic. The sexual undertones in Bosch—by 
some ingenious feat of Puritanism, perhaps—gave 
rise to his most genuinely lewd and _ lascivious 
creations. In him, the monstrous was drawn from 
obviously human counterparts. The inspiration 
for Gorky’s forms derives as often from flower, 
insect or animal realms as from the human. And 
that inspiration was coupled with a line that for 
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Archipenko, Green Concave; 
at Perls Galleries. 





Fernand Léger, Nature Morte au Profil; 
at New Gallery. 





André Derain, Head of a W oman; 
at Slatkin Gallery. 





Arshile Gorky, Drawing; 


at Sidney Janis Gallery. 






Peter Paul Rubens, 
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gracefulness, authority, perfection, recalls only 
Ingres, another master whom Gorky admired. 
(Janis, Sept. 28—-Oct. 24.) —J.R.M. 


Rubens and Van Dyck: This small but choice 
group of Flemish seventeenth-century paintings 
shows the art of the Baroque at its best. Four of 
the pictures are portraits, two of them by Rubens 
showing Louis XIII, King of France, and his wife, 
Anne of Austria, and the other two by Van Dyck 
of Amelia, Princess of Orange, and Ann Carr, 
Countess of Bedford. All four are excellent exam- 
ples of court portraiture of the period, with its 
emphasis upon the splendor and dignity of the 
sitters and the superb handling of line, form and 
color. The most remarkable work in the show, 
however, is Rubens’ cartoon for a tapestry called 
Triumph of the Holy Sacrament over Ignorance 
and Blindness. Here the grandeur of the composi- 
tion, the sensuous beauty of forms, the richness 
of color and the marvelous draftsmanship give 
expression to the pageantry of the Counter Refor- 
mation in a canvas which shows the Flemish 
master at his best. (Duveen, Sept. 1-30.) —H.M. 


Leon Golub: In his interest in the figure as a 
subject of painting, Golub has drawn upon an- 
cient sources, particularly upon late Roman colos- 
sal sculpture. It is an interesting and individual 
commitment on his part and one which he man- 
ages in his painting quite well. These are large, 
and occasionally overlarge, works which concen- 
trate upon the torso, the standing figure or, in 
some instances, the head—picking out salient 
features, eroding others to arrive at a mutilated, 
scarred but still imposing image of man. The 
particularly impressive works in the exhibition 
are The Victor, Philosopher IV and the smaller 
Fallen Warrior. This last, derived apparently from 
a reproduction of a Greek pediment figure, is one 
of the thoroughly successful works on view. The 
ravaged torso, eaten away by reddish browns and 
ivories, compressed within the limits of the canvas, 
rests upon a large, clearly defined leg that is al- 
most marble in its whiteness. This work, more 
modest in scale, succeeds where the two largest 
paintings in the exhibition do not. In these the 
inspiration seems to be overextended and thin. In 
Colossal Heads the features are pointed out but 
the heads themselves are left as large, somewhat 
flat, maplike generalities. One recognizes imme- 
diately the need for such large and imposing 
images in the overpowering proportions of the 
painting when one turns to the equally large 
Torso. There the figure is barely evident and 
forms, as it were, a vague, disintegrating land- 
scape in which one is forced to look, for interest, 
at the manner of painting itself. Golub works 
with oil and lacquer, building up and scraping 
away areas that create a scarred and sometimes 
suppurating kind of surface which has its obvious 
kinship with the thematic references of the paint- 
ing—the mutilation, disease and suffering that 
mark his image of colossal man. But this com- 
plementary technique, working in small and inci- 
dental effects like a slow and progressive disease 
over the surface of the canvas, does not seem 
sufficient to maintain interest in so large a paint- 
ing. Perhaps these works suffer from the danger 
that was inherent in the colossal figures from 
which the artist drew his inspiration: the tempta- 
tion to become correspondingly grandiose and 
empty. It must be said that such late Roman 
works are scenic and imposing; they cause you 
to wonder about all sorts of things—how they 
were carved or cast, how they were transported 
and how many men it took, how they must have 
looked dominating a landscape by sheer stature 
—but viewed close-up and in parts, they offer 
meager rewards. (Frumkin, Oct. 1-31.)—J.R.M. 


Yayoi Kusama: This stunning and quietly over- 
whelming exhibition is likely to prove and remain 
the sensation of a season barely a month old. It is 





the work of a young Japanese woman, twenty.y; 
now living in New York, who had a show t,§°” 
years ago in Seattle when she came to this com, (er le 
try. Earlier, three of her works were chosen }y of s 
Japanese critics for the Brooklyn Water Color }, riched. 
; : : direction ; 
ternational in 1955. She has since been seq tial 
locally in group shows. This exhibition is coy. ee o 
prised of only five paintings, the largest of whig }™ - 
measures roughly fourteen feet wide and sey 
feet high; the sizes of the others do not les, 
considerably. The observer will encounter yy 
meshes of white which form a net over a darker 
ground whose contrast has been stopped down by 
a final diluted coat of white. The net is writta — 
in over the surface in small, roughly rectanguly = try’s 
movements, with modulations in its porosity ay hold h 
the texture of the paint setting up as many subik Siied 
variations of movement and pattern as the ey een as sl 
wishes to compose. A gentle radiance imbues th ach of | 
surface with great dignity. Her work may dime « 
compared to the Pollock of Shimmering Substang but the 
(and not Tobey), with a significant difference more re 
less in the action than in the plane on which jt manding 
performs. It is a single plane of continuity—thy polyehrc 
the purposeful dignity that masks the drive of and arn 
her expression. What comes through from behind zentlene 
is no longer a naturalistic space but somethin} +2, 
like a memory of the place where things used bronze | 
be rather than a void in which anything ca abruptly 
happen. The impassive veil which Miss Kusam } };. ger 
draws over the world of appearances absorbs this | .contia 
mnemonic plane. What results is a profound sym § jh. flow 
bol of detachment. Conditioned by a tradition of } fipwer 
not only black and white but of self-effacemen, | pepecia 
perhaps only a Japanese artist could create m § jronze 
art of withdrawal without the polemical emotion § potion, 
of Western Abstract Expressionism. Hers is a J psch of 
“Impressionism” true to the abstract aesthetic in § sretch 
which there is no center of interest. Miss Kusama’ } their b 
style is thus exposed to the hazards of determinism F 694 )- 
and monotony. Breaking out of it may prove more 
painful than the path to its discovery. Having } Rober 
labored for ten years over many “tests” to arrive § chow o 
at this moment, Miss Kusama would seem t F fuyrope 
possess the required patience and, ultimately, the J fgures 
flexibility to extend one of the most promising § referen 
new talents to appear on the New York scene in § harleq: 
years. (Brata, Oct. 9-29.)—S.T. torical 
tres t 
Dale Joe: For those who admired the subtlety J thing | 
of Dale Joe’s earlier work, his new show will be } tion, 7 
something of a disappointment. Under the inf } harpie 
ence of the New York School, the artist ba | panyin 
turned to larger formats, bolder shapes and mote § canvas 
brilliant colors. Unfortunately, this change does } more 
not suit his temperament, for his new style ha | joweer 
neither the lyrical quality of his earlier work no } jp his 
the vigor and expressive power which the bed § ip hu 
examples of action painting possess. Happily, the } There 
show also contains some of Dale Joe’s 1958 paint: F receiy 
ings, most of which are executed on Masonite in ing it 
mixed media, rather than in oil on canvas as at | masks 
his more recent works. They show the salt | create 
lovely, subdued tones and sensitive handling o! | olor. 
line and color which made his works of last yea } huddl 
so memorable. Outstanding among these is ” E of the 
Tide, which suggests a starry constellation and i § conte 
rendered with all the suggestiveness and st } belie, 
sitivity that mark Dale Joe’s best work. (Mi § mean 
Chou, Oct. 13—-Nov. 7.) —H.M. are tl 
clots 
Marcia Dale: This young painter works on bot J jodie 
representational and nonrepresentational canvas 9 shang 
concurrently, as many painters do these days. She } op f, 
proves herself an interesting talent in both diet | hea 
tions, although it is the figurative works that profil } hay 
in such a performance. Two outstanding figure ing j 
paintings, one a seated male, the other a reclil 9 jeeq) 
ing female, are formed with slightly drawn Col 9 Beay 
tours, over which the flesh is touched in long } ¢oy), 
strokes of ocher and tints of cadmium orangt § into 
light. In the reclining nude, especially, essent nigh 
forms in the figure are searched out, and the 
nature of the painting allows these to becom § thy 
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continuous, at discrete points, with the back- 
gound. To this extent the figurative works partake 
of knowledge of the nonfigurative, and are en- 
riched. Information certainly flows in the other 
direction; there the result is a slackening of the 
essential formal conviction, and the works seem to 












1 is con. *nvasi i i! —a 
: of ai suffer an invasion. (Phoenix, Oct. 9-22.)—A.V. 
“ ae Milton Hebald: Human types or human situa- 






tions are commented on in these sculptures by an 
‘artist who has spent the last five years in Italy. 
The Roman “little woman,” in gilded bronze, pre- 
d down by dominates. She is fashionably garbed, the gar- 
18 writin § nents accurately stylized representations of any 
ectangula } -suntry’s latest chic thing. Sometimes caught trying 
rosity and § |, hold herself together in a gusty wind, she looks 
any subil | ised at seeing herself so turned out, at being 
S the ep seen as she herself planned, down to the deliberate 
mbues th arch of her high-heeled shoe. The situations else- 
+ may be F here explored want to make bigger gestures, 
Substanc but the sculpture itself is more strained, perhaps 
difference more removed from an authentic impulse or de- 
1 which it manding a more sustained motivation. The Lovers, 
uity—this polychromed wood, two tall figures, bend heads 
> drive of and arms about and toward each other with a 


unter yay 


r a darker 









- bebini gentleness especially well expressed in the dra- 
something pies and limbs. But the faces here, as in the 
gS used  F bronze Fountain of 1957, a mother and child, are 
thing ca abruptly generalized, and become a denial through 
, Kusam this generalization of a humaneness that is the 
sorbs this F essential subject. The small, witty statement, and 
ound sym F ihe flowing Baroque mood are well executed; Dry 
adition of } Flower and Homage to the Baroque come to mind. 
flacement Especially interesting in this mode are a pair of 
create @ } bronze gongs—a male and a female figure. Set in 
| emotions motion, the two suspended figures rotate about 
ers 18 & § each other, sounding single notes as their out- 
sthetic in stretched arms touch or a great staccato when 
Kusama‘ their bodies meet in the turning. (Nordness, Oct. 
terminism F 6-24.)—A.V. 
rove more 
Fs Having Robert Beauchamp: This is the first one-man 
to arnt § show of a young painter who has just gone off to 
seem t § Europe on a Fulbright. He paints groups of 
rately, the figures on large canvases. There are structural 
promising § references to Braque’s figures, and to Picasso’s 
+ Scene ll § harlequins. It seenis important to note this his- 
torical reference; it is something detected as one 
tries to decipher another puzzle, and it is some- 
, subtlety thing that may hold a clue to that puzzle’s solu- 
w will be tion. The question is: What is this collection of 
the inf: | harpies, witches, devils, sibyls and their accom- 
artist has panying beasts doing in Beauchamp’s oil-on- 
and mort F canvas landscapes? Especially since they look 
inge doe: F more like sorority sisters made up for a Hal- 
style ha | Joween party than true terrors. They don’t occur 
work no } in his small oil-on-paper works. There little nudes, 
the bet ¥ in human skin, sit or stand in deep landscapes. 
ppily, the } There the landscape itself and the nudes in it— 
158 paint: receiving it, letting it bear down on them, show- 
asonile 2 § ing its effect on them—intimate mystery without 
‘as as ale masks, There eeriness is nature, an intense beauty 
the: c | created in extremely knowing line and subtle 
ndling © } color. But the emerald-green-eyelidded sisters who 
= huddle on their haunches in the close foreground 
1s “am | of the larger canvases cannot be accepted as the 
on and is contemporary bearers of an ancient and presently 
and st } believable knowledge. They do not even seem 
ork. (Mi § meant to be. What is real about them is that they 
are thoroughly painted—display pieces for bright 
both clots and splotches of color that move across their 
aa les or for the learned Braque-like contours, 
: a shapes that use his dark, close-valued modulations, 
mye fo for the sweet harlequin face streaked by the 
as wok heavy, slanted mask eye. It seems as though they 
é have forfeited their frightful meaning to the paint- 
ng = ing itself—as though their meaning could only be 
a ree " recalled through effortful awkwardness, a quality 
awn a Beauchamp, so skilled, so sure in easeful drawing, 
n= could not possibly exhibit. Perhaps he calls them 
n —_ into his large arenas for a display of painting that 
ar might become too “Expressionist” except in the 





guise of otherworldly beings, at the same time 
that he is unwilling to give up the figure. Perhaps, 
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too, he is aware of this—his latest huge canvas is 
one from which the witchy countenances have al- 
most vanished, leaving it to great, curving, dark 
areas lit with lappings of brilliant color and 
poised against a horizon stretch of bright red 
planted with circles of dense Prussian. (Great 
Jones, Oct. 20-Nov. 8.)—A.V. 


Jeanne Reynal: A mosaicist who works rather 
like a painter is not necessarily violating the 
rules, but inevitably the failure, if there is one, 
can be attributed to the effort to do something 
with one medium that can best be done with 
another. Here Miss Reynal has dissolved the center 
of interest, treating her tesserae—which include 
broken sea shells—to a kind of Impressionist 
diaspora, scattering them over a ground into 
which color has been mixed. The bits of colored 
glass which she cracks herself follow the color 
scheme set by the ground, dusted about in 
atmospheric galaxies or trailing along in only 
slightly less random patterns. The titles are based, 
one is told, on American Indian legends, but 
there is comparatively little structural difference 
in each image save for color. The huge Reincarna- 
tion Lullabies comprises six pale-cobalt panels, 
solarized by clouds of glass. Tears of the Hero, in 
several whites, is distinguished by a _hieratic 
arrangement of white glass and shells, accumu- 
lating like rows of teeth at the bottom, adding 
low relief to the surface. The colored glass, in 
other words, represents more a textural and value 
change than a particular sign, and rarely asserts 
its own translucent density. (Section Eleven, Oct. 


6-24.) —S.T. 


Enrico Prampolini: The banality of Futurism 
and Surrealism can be laid to their quasi-scien- 
tific approach to art. It was their capacity to 
oversimplify the technical and complicate the ob- 
vious that accounted for their ability to shock. 
Artists like Prampolini, who died in 1956 at the 
age of sixty-two, can be assigned to what Alfred 
Barr called the second generation of Futurists, 
which arose after the First World War, when the 
original movement was disintegrating. Thus more 
banality and less innovation enter into his work. 
But Surrealism, which attracted him after he 
moved to Paris in 1925, had the effect of trans- 
forming the banal by providing a more amenable 
vessel for his literary ideas. This exhibition, which 
presents Prampolini to the American public for 
the first time, reviews both interests through works 
which date from 1914 to 1934. The first fully 
Futurist work is dated 1922, but the fitted shapes 
of Architecture of the Tarantella suggests Syn- 
thetic Cubism. Prampolini’s Surrealism was also 
relatively abstract in its use of modeled organic 
forms, but Metamorphosis of the Gods (1929) is 
an allegory in which the representation has not 
succumbed to the synthesis of Futurism and Sur- 
realism which Prampolini called Cosmic Idealism, 
the content of which is suggested by such “nature 
in abstraction” titles as Cosmic Material, Cosmic 
Organisms, etc. Prampolini had traded the ma- 
chine for an expanding universe, and one is not 
sure where the irony lies in the latest work here 
—The Funeral of Romanticism. (World House. 
Oct. 6-31.) —S.T. 


Elizabeth Erlanger: These oil and casein land- 
scapes are impressive for the variety of their con- 
vincing statements. The style is consistently broad 
—there are expansive areas of freely brushed 
color, and the shapes of land and water are un- 
specific. But these simplifications are so used as 
to convince us that the English Countryside, so 
different from Granada or the Turbulent Cove, is 
no less essentially expressed. This expression, at 
its fullest, catches a visual rhythm (not so much 
a movement backward and forward as across) 
that the color amplifies. In Granada especially, 
where the diagonal slidings and gently angular 
upheavals of the generalized forms are played 
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against a frieze of irregular horizontals and 
verticals, and the color is a purple-tinged, pastel 
opulence set against burnt oranges, the elements 
combine to define the character of a locale. When 
the composition is confined to closer views that 
may include buildings, the brush drawing tends 
to become rickety outline, and the structure of the 
painting itself unhinges; the painter does not see 
the obstructed land so clearly as the far view, in 
which she finds her best painting, her best style. 
(Bodley, Oct. 19-31.) —A.V. 


Richard Klix, Russell Smith, Irwin Tuttie: 
Three painters, all working on large, Expressionist 
abstractions, are assembled in a show of exceptional 
interest. Taken together, their differences comple- 
ment each other, at the same time suggesting the 
variety of rich and original expression abstraction 
continues to offer to those who want to see it 
through. Richard Klix works expansive, flat areas 
of thick color into aggressive shapes that move 
with uniform speed across the canvas or depend, 
more stably, from a high horizontal. The rivering 
form of a syringe-drawn line appears on top of 
or beside this understructure, now losing touch 
with it, again fastening itself to it or disappearing 
into it. The line functions as light itself; it is like 
the drawn line of an electric light that we have 
seen on film, here caught on canvas. In Fall 
Garden, Surrealism seems to have set the stage 
for the Expressionist activity, complicating and 
enriching it with implications of the first fall. 
Irwin Tuttie works up a thick surface that catches 
light like a bas-relief. On this he paints animated 
biomorphic shapes enclosed in a dark ground. 
The works have an intensely primitive quality; 
they call upon memories of dark myths and refer 
to elemental upheavals, not only in their lava-like 
surfaces, but in the shapes painted on the surfaces 
in primal color juxtapositions. Russell Smith’s 
work is in a softer vein—gentle movements of 
monochrome touched to the canvas emerge toward 
the center from a white veil near the edges, im- 
plying by their appearance there that the center 
of the canvas is the only area in the painter’s 
world where anything can be made apparent. His 
collages are more four-squarely handled, and an 
enrichment of color and variety of form in the 
torn and cut paper used with charcoal may pres- 
age an enlargement of the active area in his oils. 


(Nonagon, Oct. 11-31.)—A.V. 


Sari Dienes: Two years spent in Japan—she re- 
turned last January—have had a decidedly salu- 
tary effect on Mrs. Dienes. For one thing, the 
sojourn catalyzed a sensibility attracted to the 
East, and correspondingly elevated her usual tech- 
nique (producing pictures from patterns rubbed 
from surfaces like manhole covers) to its most 
flexible proportions yet. And finally it encouraged 
her to produce a sizable body of work in ceramics, 
pieces in which the vapors of her regular medium 
are embodied in “things” reminiscent of those 
archaic artifacts whose status has become wholly 
aesthetic. In these “clay collages” with their flat 
abstract patterns and low relief, Mrs. Dienes 
combined various Japanese clays, sometimes 
punctured and fetishistically stuck with pegs, to 
produce deliberately created fragments—more 
complete as they become more sculptural; more 
the object as in the “collage” of three over- 
lapping wafers of perforated clay. On the other 
hand they tend to be too mimetic in their primi- 
tivism, too much resembling the potsherds of 
antiquity; but at least they are not as bloodless 
as those imported concoctions of Oriental craft 
and art which feed so self-consciously on their 


heritage. Mrs. Dienes’ “paintings” do not com- 


parably accomplish the mutation of time into an 
aspect of nature. Here are landscapes produced 
from an amalgam of rubbed textures, so long 
that they have to be hung sideways in some cases, 
but representing some of her most refined evoca- 
tions so far. (Parsons, Sept. 28—-Oct. 17.)—S.T. 





European and American Expressionists; }j, bere, is S¢ 
is not a representative exhibition of a particyi, He obliges 
style, but more of a sampling. The European y, iransfer th 
tion includes works by Kokoschka, Klimt, Lov issteless 
Corinth, Schiele and Paula Modersohn-Becker, ,, instance, 

well as lithographs and drawings by Munch aj Rococo Ca 
Kollwitz. Corinth is represented by two oils, a hows Rip 
early, somewhat Impressionistic portrait of a womy rock —Mic 
(1908) and a later, strange and turgid, alm st. Trinial 
abstract Birth of Venus (1923). His most impr ented als 
sive piece, however, is a little drawing, a gj. ariking il 
portrait of 1917, notable for its nervous energy of be worthy 
line and shading. The Schiele works, a large por-f son and I 
trait and two drawings in tempera and blad eye for fu 
crayon, are particularly impressive as much f{y stick. (Kx 
what seems their essential bitterness as for thei 
obvious control. The Portrait of Dr. von Graf is, 
startling image, the bruised, ruddy-brown flesh oj 
the head and hands almost seeming to float, dic 
embodied, in a composition of mild, soft tans, ) 
the drawing Two Nudes, that characteristic sharp 
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and angular line which carves out, with a kind oi} 4rchipen 
superb ugliness, the lean, undernourished bodies} yhich is 
of the nudes, seems like a last desperate wallf fict arise 
holding back a flood of chaotic and savage feel} knows. T 
ing. The Kokoschka oil, Girl with Goose, unfu-} the smal 
tunately is disappointing. Though admirable in} inscribed 
parts it seems, over-all, a painting of loose ani§ acid cor 
easy commitments. sometime 

Two American painters are featured in the ex-§ ture of a 
hibition, Martin Pajeck and Marvin Meisels, bah } pgs-relie! 
of whom have developed a richly painted and, of {ace by § 


appearances, similar style. Although there seem 
to be no great personal innovations in the style in 
either case, both of these painters suggest that 
they have earned the style rather than merely 
appropriated it for convenient usage. Pajeck’s 
blunt and dramatic energy simplifies the vision 
into rather stark images, particularly in Bridge, 
and his effectiveness with color—the bright slashes 
of red in a boat and the figure along the embank- 
ment in a composition of blue-greens and slate- 
grays—makes of the painting a much more con- 
manding performance than the Kokoschka in the 
next room. Meisel’s large Bouquet, densely painted 
in rich blues, reds and greens, is among the more 
successful of his works on view. (Galerie & 


Etienne, Sept. 22—Oct. 17.) —J.R.M. 
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James Harvey: Abstract Expressionism of the | (Krasn 
kind practiced by young Harvey demonstrates 

how much a public atelier the style has become | Elsa B 
where apprenticeship involving just enough ex ) daisies, 


posure to arouse enthusiasm can be served by the § other [ 
mails. That a greater degree of representational ) houque 
suggestion should suddenly appear is no contra | quill ir 
diction; to make the canvases more ambiguous } eye to 
seems inventive. If the space doesn’t work in ont § of leay 
context, it works in another. Harvey's canvasé: § contin 
have an acknowledged landscape bias, but the § circlin; 
surging tides of paint stitched with ropes of black ) ing. T 
at the point of contact meet head on, and the} curacy 
surface, its oversimplified divisions sometime! realiza 
following a diagonal, is mangled according to the } art: to 
symbolic (“action”) writ that is essentially op } of dis 
posed to vision but can’t forget it. Paint } need 
pressed into the service of detail to which the} 21-Oc 
artist refuses to be wholly committed. “It is the 
landscape of all time and place,” he writes of his } Philiy 
work, a presumption which at least one half o } forced 
his ambiguous image hardly supports. (Graham. | “the 
Oct. 6-31.) —S.T. progre 
out o 
Ronald Searle: Punch illustrator and cartoonist, | who 
Searle has illustrated a book with a clever gilt | ackno 
mick—Alex Atkinson’s By Rocking Chair acros } ing sc 
America—the publication of which by a strange } overe: 
quirk of fate will roughly coincide with ths } Shay 
exhibition. The thing to remember is that Mr place; 
Atkinson has never been to America. His '™ } into 
is fabricated out of the image which America ha } tema 
created for itself in the eyes of the world. Mr gent] 
Atkinson “visits” this enormous cliché as if i 9 efor 
were all really true. Mr. Searle, who has bee? § are j 
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here, is something of an Edwardian Steinberg. 
He obliges with illustrations which significantly 
yansfer their air of jaded elegance to America’s 
ysteless and eclectic opulence. There is, for 
igstance, the oil-rich Texan whose fiendishly 
Rococo Cadillac has six-guns on the door. Another 
hows Rip van Winkle drawing primitive art on a 
rock—Mickey Mouse. Mr. Searle, who has given 
§. Trinian’s and its belles to the world, is repre- 
gated also by occasional covers and several very 
driking illustrations which suggest that he can 
be worthy of the tradition of Hogarth, Rowland- 
son and Phiz if overproduction does not ruin his 
eye for fussy detail and turn his humor into slap- 
stick. (Kraushaar, Sept. 21—Oct. 10.)—S.T. 


Frances Gray: Some individual pieces by this 
youthful sculptor would make no sense at all 
isolated from the context of a body of work that 
seks to engage the biomorphisms of fancy in a 
formal discipline. Miss Gray’s studies with 
Archipenko are apparent in her sense of form, 
which is not yet so well understood that no con- 
flict arises between what she feels and what she 
knows. The female figure is the basis of many of 
the small bronzes, which are sinuously turned, 
inscribed and gouged and treated with various 
acid combinations that give different patinas, 
sometimes suggesting stone or the color and tex- 
ture of ancient Chinese bronzes. Her painted-wood 
basreliefs are expedited in their revelation of sur- 
face by geometric patterns which counter the rela- 
tive freedom of the organic forms. Here again her 
debt to Archipenko shows signs of too conscious 
an application. (Delacorte, Sept. 21—-Oct. 5.) —S.T. 


Tetsuo Ochikubo: Dramatic, blunt and often 
ematic shapes combined with a lively sense of 
color in these lithographs present an especially 
handsome showing. The quality of the work—its 
crafttmanship and inventiveness—is equally im- 
pressive. In Tranquillity a collection of seemingly 
disparate and unmanageable forms in reddish 
browns and tans are ordered into a composition 
of repose. It is, in fact, the air of virtuoso per- 
formance, applied to a variety of problems, that 
characterizes the exhibition—the elegant callig- 
raphy of Domino, the more solid formality of 
Vocturne, the skeletal configurations of Kabuki. 
(Krasner, Sept. 14-26.) —J.R.M. 


Elsa Brodfeld: Queen Anne’s lace, columbine, 
daisies, violets, fruit blossoms, field grasses and 
other Upstate New York flowers are presented in 
bouquets or in growing clusters. The fine crow- 
quill ink line is guided by a passionately patient 
eye to trace the rich intricacy of the intertwining 
of leaves, tendrils and stems, each one of them 
continuing in its own right path, over or under or 
circling about another, to the fine point of its end- 
ing. The drawing is water-colored in with an ac- 
curacy that makes the charming result the exact 
realization of the intense, if modest, aim of this 
art: to render permanent a delicate arrangement 
of discovered beauty so fanciful in itself as to 
need no inventive embroidery. (Bodley, Sept. 


21-Oet. 3.) —A.V. 


Philip Reisman: Social Realism should not be 
forced to support the irony of an expression like 
“the good old days,” but the fact is that as 
progress has shrunk its frontiers, the bite has gone 
out of much of the style. Artists like Reisman 
who have stuck to their satirical guns have 
acknowledged the writing on the wall by exchang- 
Ing social issues for human values. Philosophically 
wereast, they try their hands at allegory, like 
Shahn, or expose the spiritual emptiness of com- 
Placency, like Reisman. Despair turns humanity 
ito the family of man. Reisman’s realism has 
remained unaffected by the change. He is pun- 
tently forceful, sensing in mass an analogy of 
efort. More stylish where caricature and irony 
ae involved, he reveals his illustrative gifts, as in 


the overfed lady admiring cheap hats in a show- 
case. In several canvases Reisman portrays a 
bored middle class indulging in compensatory 
consumption by window shopping or abusing the 
class that occupies the low status from which it 
climbed. In his impressions of Haiti, Reisman 
escapes this mockery, showing the natives manag- 
ing a living with antique sewing machines, living 
the hard life in which work has not lost its rela- 
tion to survival. (ACA, Sept. 21—-Oct. 10.)—S.T. 


Rifka Angel: The considerable charm of these 
paintings by an artist who had her first one-man 
show at Knoedler’s in 1930 does not prepare the 
viewer for the seriousness of some of her themes. 
Born in Lithuania and brought here as a child, 
Mrs. Angel has an eye for innocence as well as 
an innocent eye. It is this which establishes the 
poignancy of a delicate study of children as pure 
as cherubs assembled under the title In Memory 
of the Children Who Died in Hitler’s Hellish 
Ovens. Her version is not exactly “primitive,” for 
her compositions are obviously observed, and her 
drawing rather soft and vaporous. Style here is 
perhaps a partly conscious creation. A superb 
pencil drawing of her daughter, in which the 
softly modeled face and hands are set off by the 
line drawing of the flowers she holds, not only is 
quite realistic but at some distance from the 
liberties she takes in painting a ladylike cat in 
blue or showing two children On the Way to 
Provincetown, a rationally bold composition for 
something that is more like a scene of a peasant 
village well remembered. Mrs. Angel works skill- 
fully in encaustic and has a strong sense of decora- 
tive color. (De Aenlle, Oct. 19-Nov. 9.)—S.T. 


Miro, Léger, Klee, Braque: Although this group 
show includes several of the greatest names in 
contemporary art, the most remarkab!e works on 
display are by some of the less famous artists, 
such as the German abstractionist Wols, who, 
although he died in 1951, has become well known 
only during the fifties. Small in format, and ex- 
tremely delicate, his four water colors possess 
an intense and visionary quality which is peculiar 
to Wols’ work. Equally well represented is another 
German-born artist of the School of Paris, Hans 
Hartung, whose pastels of 1958, built up primarily 
of a series of parallel lines, have a unique beauty. 
Among the others included are Schwitters, Léger 
and De Staél, as well as the English sculptor 
Chadwick, whose two fine pieces show the expres- 
sive power and originality so characteristic of his 
imagery. (Saidenberg, Oct. 1-10.) —H.M. 


Charles Augustus Smith: Paint is applied with 
various techniques (it is washed on, scumbled or 
combed or stroked) to board or canvas surfaces. 
and an image is then “read into it.” The essential 
image does not change. Whatever technique may 
be used to coax it forth, it arrives as a luxuriantly 
vegetated blue-green landscape, or an ocher land 
in which dry trees bend to a visible breeze. Some- 
where, in an oval clearing or by a stream bank, a 
tiny figure, a nineteenth-century-gowned young 
woman, sits or strolls. The landscape seems the 
dream the artist has prepared for her pleasant 
wandering, and she herself, so surrounded by it, 
so infinitely small in it, is still the important 
center of that other dream, the one that brings this 
same strangely scrim-like land of gentle swirls 
and subtle shadings floating again and again to 
the surface of the prepared canvas. The titles are 
taken from Emily Dickinson’s poems; Behind Me 
Dips Eternity, There Came a Day at Summer’s 
Full and Absent Place an April Day are among 
the most beautiful of these poetic evocations. 


(Fleischman, Oct. 13-30.) —A.V. 


Fred Williams: These small paintings by an 
eighty-five-year-old primitive who has been paint- 
ing since 1940 are so much more nostalgic than 
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fantastic, so remote from aesthetic analogy to 
modern art, that they have to be charming or— 
terrible. They touch more on a craving for the 
antique as a corollary of the simple life, and so 
they are charming in this sense. Williams was 
born in the Virgin Islands and came to this 
country about fifteen years ago. Many of his 
paintings deal with his native landscape, with 
San Juan and St. Thomas. They are characteris- 
tically blunt and gay with the usual astonishing 
spatial juxtapositions that come from a fortunate- 
ly unsuccessful struggle with perspective. Color, 
too, proceeds from innocence. Buildings dot the 
landscape by the bay, a vast bouquet of tiny 
boxes. In others bent stumps of color become 
people. The inevitable geometry of primitive 
simplification is particularly evident in a fine 
study of the Customs House of San Juan. (Lovisco, 
Sept. 26—Oct. 16.) —S.T. 


Harry Mathes, Ronald Curtis: Mathes con- 
tinues to find Picasso, or at least Synthetic 
Cubism, a mine for personal variation. He has 
evolved a rather Expressionistic version without 
becoming a wide-open “action” painter. He man- 
ages to keep the representation apparent enough; 
but ironically this seems to promote a lack of 
clarity in his design, although the urgency is 
genuine and sometimes gets across in spite of it 
all. Curtis alternates between loosely brushed 
abstractions with large rectangular swatches that 
levitate in a void, and tighter but fluid biomor- 
phisms that generate an interior kind of energy. 
(Arts Center, Oct. 19-31.) —S.T. 


Claire Falkenstein: The paradox of modern art 
is the self-consciousness of an art obsessed with 
freedom. Yet sculpture like that by Miss Falken- 
stein—who for eight years has lived largely in 
France, where Michel Tapié designated her as 
autre—would be almost inconceivable without this 
atmosphere of contradiction. Her work proceeds 
from what Tapié calls the informel to a kind of 
structure. It is abandon according to a plan. 
Much of Miss Falkenstein’s work suggests a 
Jackson Pollock in three dimensions, and sur- 
prisingly the real space gives a limit to the 
expression Pollock found only at the canvas edge. 
It begins with nothing so fixed as an armature 
but proceeds from an arbitrary point in that 
actual space, taking on the flesh and ligaments 
of rods, wires, copper tubing and fused glass as 
it grows. Her Suns feature an incredible jumble 
of turning, twisted metal, more apprehensible as 
their sweep is opened. But one boggles at one of 
the Moons, a heap of molten wire and glass that 
seems to be all that was left of a modern jewelry 
store after it burned down. At one time Miss 


Falkenstein designed such jewelry—but then 
Braque was a_housepainter. Nonetheless, the 
irreverent association adequately implies the 


super-sophistication of a kind of aesthetic con- 
spicuous consumption, even when she contrasts 
the convulsive gratuities of texture and movement 
with the cellular reticulations of a decorative work 
with the revealing title—Expanding Center. She 
also shows works in which space is “enveloped” 
with a wire cage; but the geometric incipience 
gives the whole thing away as an effort to avoid 
rigidity. (Mayer, Sept. 28-Oct. 17.)—S.T. 


Ruth Gunshor, James Yoko: Miss Gunshor’s 
Pastoral differs rather markedly from her more 
expressive abstractions (with their rhythmic open 
patterns and bright color contrasts) in that forms 
are pieced carefully together, greens, blues and 
yellows creating depth, though the carefully 
molded landscape forms are painted flat. It is an 
attractive work. Mr. Yoko, from Dayton, is show- 
ing in New York for the first time. His criss- 
crossed color patches modulate toward an area 
of emphasis like abstract forests of light and 
dark, though the color is frequently heated. (Arts 
Center, Oct. 5-19.) —S.T. 
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Claire Falkenstein, Sun No. 16; 
at Mayer Gallery. 





Ruth Gunshor, Painting; 
at Arts Center Gallery. 





Victor Joseph Gatto, The Peaceful Kingdom; 
at Barzansky Gallery. 






Victor Joseph Gatto: When Fine Art catches 
up with primitive, the result is both a gain and a 
joss. Rousseau, after all, had the most academic 
ambitions. Gatto, on the other hand, seems aware 
that he is a primitive, and his claim to attention 
as a Fine Artist is based on a primitive tradition. 
What he has gained from an apparent study of 
his peers he has lost in innocence. Gatto is now 
sixty-five, a veteran of numerous exhibitions, but 
several of his recent works suggest an attempt to 
cross a Hicks with a Rousseau, that is, an attempt 
to contrive specifically primitive subjects. It re- 
flects a sophisticated as much as a naive concept, 
and one of the reasons it misses fire in Jungle No. 
1, which is a composite of his sources, is that the 
work simply is not large enough to establish a 
presence on a scale suggested by the content. 
Gatto’s imagination divides itself among historical 
and biblical subjects and an occasional fantasy 
plus a number of almost homely farm scenes. His 
landscapes are frequently distinguished by a 
patient reconstruction of stylized details with some- 
times wonderous results design- and color-wise. 
His color transcends the local without any visible 
sign of strain. Twenty-five years ago Gatto’s 
characteristically primitive devotion to fidelity 
prompted him to work in an almost bas-relief 
style. Now he shows more mastery but less urgency. 
The most striking composition is The Red Sea— 
despite the rather cinematic arrangement of figures 
in the foreground before the vast miracle that 
covers most of the small canvas. Here the small 
format works: the sea rolls like small hills of 
hard, cold blue, and it is the bizarre scale that 
catches the sense of drama. (Barzansky, Oct. 
5-17.) —S.T. 


Elisabeth Model: The female figure is sculptured 
with reference to a wide range of informing 
periods and individual precursors. The Egyptian, 
Romanesque, classic Greek have been surveyed, 
and of individuals, one must mention both Matisse 
and Moore. Separate pieces bow to these inform- 
ants, yet when the oeuvre is considered, Elizabeth 
Model is seen on the threshold. Her abiding in- 
terest in encircled spaces leads to a concentration 
on connected gestures—arms that rise to touch 
heads or hold forward the curve of a draped gown. 
The alabaster Demeter is an example. Though 
small, the forms of these sculptures could clear 
a larger space. And one wonders how far toward 
abstraction she will let these women from all the 
ages go; they do come upon the present as so much 


the mere donors of encircled space. (Bodley, Oct. 
19-31.)—A.V. 





= aac 


Emeric: The mountain that must be climbed in 
Emeric’s work is Van Gogh, and it is formidable 
only if one intends a comparison—which would 
be unfair both to master and disciple. Emeric 
has merely clasped his hero in a good-natured 

i but dependent bear-hug and only brings off what 

' he does because of his own enthusiasm. Land- 

| scapes, still lifes, flower studies (including the 

inevitable sunflowers) are steeped in the oratorio 
of juicy impastos which are rather gay despite 
their dark, scudding surfaces and thick-lipped 
savor. But for all his mimicry, his work is of that 
genus of French painting which seems to be made 
to order for the American market, despite the fact 
that it is much better than most of its kind. 
(Hammer, Sept. 8-19.) —S.T. 


Anna Hyatt Huntington: A well-known aca- 
demic sculptor, Mrs. Huntington offers some relief 
from official Neo-Classicism. Her principled real- 
a is not inflated by the grandeurs of the past; 
tt Is merely dominated by them. Her speciality is 
animals, and here are species tame and wild, in 
tic situations for the most part, but with 
slimpses of the dangers that abound in the animal 
dom. The point in sculpting a mongoose 
battling a cobra today is—beside the point. The 
artist is as meticulous a craftsman as one would 
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expect a good academician to be. She embodies 
her expression in details like the slack skin on a 
camel’s back. She imitates, but some of the posi- 
tions the animals assume seem impossible. There 
is a study of a child confronted by a rabbit as 
large as he is. This is acceptable in the world of 
Beatrix Potter, but on a pedestal it is immediately 
dated by its Victorian romanticism. (Burr, Sept. 
28-Oct. 10.) —S.T. 


Claude Venard: Here is a forty-six-year-old 
Frenchman whose style is roughly semiabstract 
but who navigates a picture as if the representa- 
tion really did not count. Perhaps indifference 
best describes this condition, but at any rate 
Venard leaps to a pictorial conclusion before he 
has fully disposed of the object. It remains 
curiously unincorporated, and Venard’s impastos 
glibly incised with scratched lines indicating a 
pot, a cluster of buildings or the Eiffel Tower 
never relieve the subject of sufficient primacy— 
and fail, in their turn, to assume some independent 
life. Color is pushed into prominence before the 
design has been pulled together. His pictures are 
two-dimensional without being really flat. (Slatkin, 
Sept. 14-Oct. 10.) —S.T. 


Eden Hodara: At first glance these large col- 
lages appear like nothing so much as torn bill- 
boards—rather excitingly, in this instance—that 
are so attractive to “abstract” photographers. But 
in the end one is convinced that Miss Hodara is 
using the large pieces of colored paper, perhaps 
a plastic, Pelon, like paint. She also sifts in bits 
of a foreign newspaper, but the assignment is 
purely pictorial and without irony. In paint, the 
muscularity that would be required for her con- 
ception would justify the scale, but Miss Hodara’s 
ambitions, which might be successfully met in the 
more plastic idiom, are too grand for the scale 
implicit in the “collage” technique. Schwitters is 
the obvious example of course, but though Miss 
Hodara’s intentions are different, the medium 
carries with it certain obligations and limitations. 
(Pietrantonio, Oct. 1—-15.)—S.T. 


Dick Artschwager, Richard Rutkowski: A 
sojourn in New Mexico is incisively related in a 
number of fine water colors by Artschwager, 
whose particular inspiration is more apparent in 
two oils reminiscent of Graham Sutherland. The 
large oils are not so derivative that they lose their 
personality. Artschwager has the affinity in check 
and goes on to paint scorched plains studded 
with a menacing hump and scatterings of desert 
shrubs. Another vista, ocherously barren, is lapped 
with ridges. His water colors are suspended in 
their own atmosphere. They are more finished 
than the oils, exploiting broad washes that lose 
nothing to the caustic wastes they describe. 
Rutkowski shows abstractions on landscape forms, 
with verticals plotted against dark, swelling 
masses. One includes Christ Dying in a Noncom- 
mittal Forest. (Art Directions, Oct. 19-31.) —S.T. 


Gifford Cochran: Twenty years spent largely 
with water color are distinguished by a single- 
minded devotion to a representational style. This 
retrospective reveals little desire for experimenta- 
tion; it shows that the artist knew pretty much 
from the outset what he wanted to do. The later 
work is not much freer than the earlier; there is 
no progressive shorthand in the landscape forms 
except some tendency to modest stylizations. His 
art might be termed a form of regionalism with- 
out any of its polemical aspects. (Burr, Sept. 28 
Oct. 10.) —S.T. 


Richard Welch: So pervasive is the Japanese 
influence in Western graphic art that we can 
begin to take it for granted. For Welch, an 
instructor at Pratt Institute, what might be called 
the Japanese “Gestalt” provides the point of 
departure. In his tasteful woodcuts, Welch 
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manages with a few precisely arranged marks and 
colors to transcribe his affinity, suggesting now a 
rock garden, now the sun and branches, now 
some abstract calligraphy. There is, however, 
more sensibility than substance, and communica- 
tion pivots on one’s familiarity with the Japanese 
oeuvre. Welch has a true graphic touch, but it is 
largely his own good taste that carries the work 
for want of a more personal conception. (Witten- 
born, Sept. 15—Oct. 15.) —S.T. 


Lewis Rubenstein: A professor of art at Vassar 
College, Rubenstein recently returned from a year 
in Japan. His large ink drawings plainly indicate 
his affection for the misty, rather suspended 
landscapes the Japanese borrowed from China. 
Rubenstein knows his way about the technique, 
pulling cascading washes together to form moun- 
tainous landscapes which are both powerful and 
gentle. The visual point, however, is so immured 
in the ancient past that the tradition more than 
the scene is the subject. A swift, fluid drawing, 
Emptying Nets, is an exception, though the ab- 
stracted play of lines and washes only faintly 
disguises the fact that Rubenstein has a real 
feeling for the social scene. (Nessler, Oct. 19- 
Nov. 7.)—S.T. 


Laura Ziegler: The undigested character of this 
work by a talented sculptor can be traced to an 
effort to fit a realistic sensibility into a classical 
hierarchy of form. In this respect the evolution of 
the major work in the show, the life-size bronze 
Eve, is enlightening. The work developed from 
a pair of small terra-cotta studies of a man and 
woman based on characters in an Italian story. 
Both are everyday humans, plotted realistically 
with an eye for the gesture that sums up their 
character. The lady, who is assaulted in the story, 
becomes in the finished work a stylized, allegorical 
figure whose spiritual destiny is supported by the 
lines of modern Italian Neo-Classicism. Miss 
Ziegler studied with Fazzini in Rome on a Ful- 
bright in 1949, and his influence is more apparent 
in several smaller works, notably harlequins, where 
the particularity of the gesture is absorbed by a 
sense of mass that is faintly mannered in its mo- 
mentous stability. Many continuous line and wash 
drawings of people on the street or sitting in 
groups probably provide the basis of further ex- 
plorations toward style. There is a small bronze of 
a lady with an umbrella, her proletarian status un- 
disguised; the color added to the almost illus- 
trational terra-cotta portrait of Miss Lazarus 
makes a unique effort of synthesis. Miss Ziegler 
returned to Rome for three years in 1954 and has 
since returned to her native Ohio. An analogous 
pilgrimage is to be found in her work. (Knoedler, 
Sept. 15—Oct. 10.)- ST. 


Giglio Dante: A gratuitous sweep in the direc- 
tion of Picassoesque abstraction refines itself 
gradually into a celebration of a Neo-Classic 
sensibility replete with appropriate images in the 
work of this Italian-born artist who has been 
living in the United States since 1933. Dante 
employs a fluid black line to divide and conquer 
the statuesque forms which are painted flatly with 
a splattered effect to promote a sense of antiquity. 
Icarus Fallen, Orpheus, a Chimera and a Harpy 
are all here in attempts at a kind of virtuous 
simplification, sparingly painted in whites and 
gravs, with dark thrusts in the background. Only 
in Death of a God, with its sense of a mortally 
contracted form, does Dante achieve an image that 
triumphs over technique. The arty subjects don’t 
help much either. (Salpeter, Oct. 5-24.)—S.T. 


Jerry Okimoto: One of the impressive aspects 
of these abstractions in oil is the manner in which 
the gray fields of the painting modulate into their 
central clustered images, as in Beneath the Sea, 
where a field of blue-gray opens into a tangled mass 
of rich strokes of darker blues, olive greens, red 
earths and blacks. These images do not generally 
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hang or float spatially before the ground of the 
painting, but appear more often like probings 
beneath the gray skin of space. In other works, 
the formal elements rise and spread throughout 
the composition, as in Infinity, or disintegrate 
outward, as in Volcanic Eruption No. 2, with its 
flamelike strokes of pink and fiery rose. (Krasner, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 17.) —J.R.M. 


Francesco di Cocco, James Grant, John 
Drummer: Di Cocco shows work in much the 
same vein as his show at another gallery last 
May, with the single exception of a canvas com- 
posed of rectangular swatches of gray. Despite 
their chromatic reticence, his black, white and 
gray paintings color by their own subtleties. His 
abstract masses and shapes are always in a state 
of becoming in a symbolically charged atmosphere 
of cool, vibrating light. Grant is a West Coast 
artist, only two of whose works had arrived in 
time for review. They indicated an unsettled 
sensibility in which coruscating lines barely make 
connection with the cavernous images of irregular 
forms. Drummer’s work had not arrived from 
Buffalo. (Schaefer, Sept. 14—Oct. 3.)—S.T. 


Warren E. Russell: With very little formal 
training, Russell, who lives in Chittenango, paints 
his rural countryside with a passion for near- 
magic realism that is so obviously a part of a 
larger, well-understood intention that it never 
impresses as merely a technical feat. Russell, in 
his mid-thirties, is particularly taken by barns, 
which he sketches constantly and then reassembles 
in compositions he is in no danger of overpro- 
ducing, considering his style. No human beings 
appear, though signs of their activity or of 
instinctual life are either given or implied. Nor 
is it an accident, probably, that winter scenes 
predominate, when life in the country is known 
more by its signs than its events. Thus the pres- 
ence of A New Owner is suggested merely by a 
“No Trespassing” sign recently posted. The 
Searcher is a crow descending in a snow-covered 
cornfield, dramatizing the life of the farm, and 
A Day’s Pay is summed up by the milk canisters 
waiting to be shipped. Significantly, these details 
are given no particular precedence in the general 
landscape. Fortunately, Russell is devoid of any 
of Andrew Wyeth’s theatrical regionalism. (James 
Graham, Oct. 17—Nov. 7.) —S.T. 


Shirley Kessler: A sense of surface that de- 
mands organization in its own right leads Miss 
Kessler to break open the forms of nature, to 
work from suggestion and reassemble the scene 
in memory. A few lines or colors provoke an 
association which directs the play of surface into 
the sensed pattern of a scene. Miss Kessler’s 
casein paintings seem based on a particular color 
sensation plus the outstanding bits of detail 
which are added according to the desired com- 
position, as in the noisy profusion of In Dock, 
which is mostly blue, yet catches the turbulence 
of harbor activity with its reduction of boats and 
funnels to swirling rhythms. Inevitably, Miss 
Kessler yields to atmosphere, a particular that 
usually serves the purpose of more representation 
than she is willing to permit. (Angeliski, Oct. 19- 
31.)—S.T. 


Ben Wilson, Evelyn Wilson: Husband and 
wife and painter and sculptor respectively, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson present an exhibition of fre- 
quently tense, expectant images. The most 
particularized aspect of Mr. Wilson’s paintings, 
however, is the murky light used to dramatize 
the atmosphere of anticipation and oppression. 
A number of his works are based on Biblical 
themes. In Babel one makes out a rather ram- 
shackle, ziggurat sort of structure, but here as 
elsewhere the stress is on the total atmosphere 
of tension. In Mrs. Wilson’s work the mood is one 
of mutilation and anguish, expressed in deeply 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


pitted surfaces and lumbering forms, as in Stand- 
ing Woman, and armatures swathed with fabrics 
dipped in plaster, such as Yellow Shroud. (Gal- 
lery New York, Oct. 6-24.) —S.T. 


Tania: Almost all the paintings here are abstract 
variations on a single theme—waters can be 
islands—and all in this group involve a similar 
motif, a kind of aerial view of a landlike mass 
exposed to “water” from various sides. Collage 
is occasionally employed, and the darker con- 
figurations more often than not are fashioned 
with thin, pressed slabs of overlapping color 
animated by sudden patches of orange and yellow 
ocher. This opposition corresponds to the over-all 
plan of contending masses of dark and light, 
which are given a textural consistency that fre- 
quently overwhelms, with its intimacy, the 
generalized abstract conception. (Landry, Oct. 1- 
30.) —S.T. 


Janet Bosse, Roehrenbeck: Miss Bosse com- 
bines collage and water color to illustrate, sym- 
bolically, selected poems from Japanese haiku: 
“The falling leaves/fall and pile up; the rain/ 
beats on the rain.” This is matched by a gently 
falling pattern, the overlapping suggesting how 
much Miss Bosse is willing to sacrifice form to the 
literal idea, although her taste is generally a 
match for the parsimonious Japanese idiom. 
Roehrenbeck shows paintings in an assortment 
of abstract styles, from a collage of tilted, con- 
trapuntal planes which suggests a Glarner with 
feathered edges to a drip-style Pollock that is 
painted. (Art Directions, Sept. 24—-Oct. 5.)—S.T. 


Don Fink: This first one-man show by a young 
Minnesota-born artist who now lives in Paris re- 
veals a painter of promise. Using a limited palette 
consisting largely of blacks, whites and grays, he 
achieves lovely, muted effects reminiscent of 
Japanese ink painting, although he works with 
oil, which he applies with a combination of 
palette knife and brush to canvas or paper. As in 
Far Eastern painting, Fink often uses the texture 
and the color of the bare canvas—a device which 
adds to the surface interest. The subjects some- 
times recall landscapes, as in the simple black 
and white canvas, Long Boat Keys, or suggest 
the mood of nature, as in During the Storm and 
After the Storm, but for the artist the themes are 
merely points of departure from which he evolves 
almost pure abstractions of great poetic beauty. 
(Saidenberg, Oct. 13—Nov. 7.) —H.M. 


Riva Helfond: At their best these abstractions 
in oil display a variety of formal approaches and 
a consistently painterly appeal. There are several 
successes in the exhibition—Montmarte, with its 
spiky verticals in small brush and palette-knife 
strokes of tans and pinkish beiges that open into 
a chasm of dazzling creamy whites; The Forest, 
with its vertical forms of bluish green and yellow 
intersected by slightly brushed arcs of black; and 
the large horizontal composition Across the Seine, 
with its varied forms in tans, grays, greens and 
yellowish-browns, moving toward a central com- 


plexity. (Juster, Oct. 12-31.)—J.R.M. 


Pearl Angrist: The mother of two grown chil- 
dren, a lecturer and a teacher, and a former 
student of George Picken and Jack Tworkov, 
Mrs. Angrist is obviously an artist of experience 
and talent; yet her exhibition, composed entirely 
of paintings and drawings of nudes, poses the 
substantial question of whether she has used the 
search to avoid the realization. Several works date 
from 1952, but a presumably recent painting 
shows the artist continuing—and somewhat ex- 
tending—her method of formal analysis, which 
is to summon the figure by the means of spotting 
the form at crucial points with selective lines and 
planes of color. This hand-me-down version of 
Cubism could apparently be engagingly lyrical, but 
no impulse is pursued past the burst of inspira- 
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"Ph sion, and it is hard to say whether the figure is 
coming or going. (Crespi, Oct. 12-23.) —S.T. 





Oliver Charles: A young Swiss painter studying 
Jtaly, Charles shows work that in the space of 
wee years has progressed steadily toward a 
Wyreater degree of purity—and decorativeness. He 
P rted with loosely representational costume 
nieces, moved to boldly outlined still lifes, 
4 d in some fairly abstract studies of clusters 
sf houses, and has come to a kind of lugubrious 
modeling that contrasts completely with the 
M knifed stippling of his abstractions. He retains 
the force of his conception; the mood is, however, 
more imposed than felt, and the picturesque takes 
over. (International, Sept. 8-15.) —S.T. 












Steve Kuzma: A young painter who has studied 
with Brackman chooses to show several large class 
portraits. They are well done, in the class manner. 
He also shows landscapes and flower pieces in 
water colors, and black-ink drawings. Theme and 
Variations, in delicate blue wash, is an immedi- 
ately sure impression of light falling on the flower 
and leaves of a tendriled vine. Among the ink 
drawings are works of similarly independent 
observation. (Ceceile, Oct. 19-31.)—A.V. 


Regina Boelicki, Else Ghiron: Miss Boelicki 
improves on monotype-based themes to create 
atmospheric little landscapes and flower studies 
that are not unpleasant in their mildly Impres- 
sionistic bias. Miss Ghiron paints general subjects 
in a stiffly realistic style. (Arts Center, Sept. 24— 
Oct. 5.)—S.T. 


Franklin E, Wurster: Rich colors occur in con- 
centrated areas of these Cubist-structured, Expres- 
sionist landscapes. Reds, oranges and yellows are 
set block against block or line against line to 
specify a location and to imply a mood. But be- 
yond these specific areas, the color often goes 
muddy. Then the form is undermined, and the sur- 
face loses touch with the rest of the canvas the 
painter has built up. (Ceceile, Oct. 12-24.) —A.V. 


Margaret Millikin, Flora Duval: Both ladies 
employ turbulent styles marked by a rather indis- 
criminate use of color. Miss Millikin scrapes, 
scumbles and slashes away, producing either 
jagged patterns or encrusted masses of color. Miss 
Duval works with a brush, bringing the wrist 
into play as well as the whole arm. Thus there 
are more turning areas, more articulation of 
colors, which nonetheless smack heedlessly one 
upon the other. (Art Directions, Oct. 5-19.) —S.T. 


Robert Solotaire: The most successful work 
here is a painting of the abandoned Staten Island 
Ferry, which is less influenced by photographic 
abstraction than several others in its compromise 
between pattern and detail; it triumphs too over 
an intensity in Solotaire’s work which, in part, 
derives from tight, awkward draftsmanship. (Ness- 
ler, Oct. 5-17.) . . . Gordian P. Davis: Senti- 
mentality and melodrama are mingled in this 
group of eagerly painted representational canvases. 
(Crespi, Oct. 26-Nov. 6.) . . . Michel Merle: 
Both sexes come out on the short end of these 
satirical drawings and water colors of men with 
anguished faces and women with fantastic head- 
dresses. (Duncan, Sept. 28-Oct. 10.) . . . Daniéle 
Gilbert: Mlle. Gilbert, twenty-three, was “dis- 
covered while copying a painting of Jordaens in 
the Louvre”; her still lifes strive to unite her 
taste for luxuriant images with her own more 
purely artistic tradition. (Burr, Oct. 11-24.) ... 
Fernande Cuny: Fantasy with a sentimental 
favor, by a French artist living in Alabama, dis- 
plays a number of primitive virtues, of which 
color is not one; but studies with Ozenfant and 
Léger have enforced a sense of modeling which 
tives her work a certain forcefulness. (Duncan, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 10.) ... Luis Interian: Nudes pre- 
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dominate in these mixed-media paintings by a 
young Cuban; his women make a mystical ap- 
pearance immersed in transparencies which are 
quicked by accidental effects and set off with 
irregular halos. (Morris, Oct. 7-24.) ... Elaine 
Sinnard: Scumbled textures, details drawn 
quickly into generalized masses and the tendency 
to suggest rather than depict buildings, flowers, 
etc., give the modern touch to these paintings by 
an artist who studied in New York and Paris. 
(Eggleston, Oct. 19-31.) . Michel-Marie 
Poulain: A still life, presumably of lemons, 
makes the most of Poulain’s technique of combin- 
ing glazes and widely unraveled lines in these some- 
what bizarre and weirdly sentimental paintings 
of women with birds or children or together, plus 
a number of flower studies. (Hammer, Oct. 6-17.) 
. .. Pierre La Mure: “Faces of Paris” is the 
title given to this gallery of picturesque Parisians 
painted from memory by the author of Moulin 
Rouge and a former cover artist for Time. (Gal- 


lery 28, Oct. 8-17.) —S.T. 


Jean Coutu: The stylization of the nudes sug- 
gests a beginner’s comprehension of the body; a 
strong sense of design holds the figures together, 
but does not extend to the interiors beyond. 
(Ceceile, Sept. 28-Oct. 10.) Florence 
Pomeroy: The harbors and woods of Maine are 
put down in cold color and black line by a water- 
colorist who uses large areas of wash especially 
well. (Bodley, Oct. 5-17.) . . . Alex Gotfryd: 
Birds, cats, roosters, fish make eyes and mouths 
from lower canvas left at black-rayed orbs glow- 
ering against a marbled sky in upper canvas right, 
and delicate gray vases take either a central posi- 
tion, with flowers the extension of their verticals, 
or compose, flowerless, in a long horizontal; the 
media are mixed. (Bodley, Oct. 21—Nov. 3.) ... 
Esther Gilman: Owls stranded in daylight, alone 
or in gray groups, and small, bright, twittery birds 
peer and peek out of these gouaches; two white 
chickens whose enormous lumpy bodies end in 
tiny eye-studded heads look at each other, and 
the observer can watch unobserved. (Bodley, Oct. 
5-17.) . . . Andi: Dark-line figures, shaped like 
tree limbs, move in ritualistic measures on light, 
bright backgrounds; bottles are presented as 
weirdly animated beings in the more representa- 
tional of the works on view. (Crespi, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 9.)—A.V. 


Stuart Gilden: Although he uses color well and 
is acquainted with a variety of abstract techniques, 
the artist does not seem to have brought his talents 
under control, and the over-all effect of the paint- 
ings, with the exception of the large Epiphany, 
is one of jumbled intentions. (Artzt, Oct. 3-13.) 
. . . Bernice Callahan: Technically very com- 
petent, these landscapes in water color display a 
sensitive feeling for atmosphere combined with a 
distinct tendency for serial commentary. (Panoras, 
Oct. 5-17.) .. . Cioni Carpi: Abstract lozenges or 
squares of brilliant color are constructed rather 
like formal sculptures against solid grounds; the 
work is well handled within a somewhat limited 
and rigidly formalized technique. (Panoras, Oct. 
19-31.) . . . Cam: These paintings in lacquer 
have a fine fluid style but are somewhat pale 
and decorative in their color, which shows to 
its best advantage in Sails at Sea. (Artzt, Oct. 
5-15.) . . . Ada Mende: The works are done in 
a strong brash style with broad free strokes of 
intense color; Veronica is the most interesting, 
and the most freely abstract, of the oils on view. 
(Artzt, Oct. 14-24.) . . Tony Agostini: A 
French artist, showing in New York for the first 
time, presents formalized and generally tasteful 
still lifes and landscapes, the drawing sometimes 
picked out from rich surfaces laid on with a 
palette knife; the color is tasteful as well, fre- 
quent dark blues and browns occasionally set off 
by an incisive and fiery red. (Juster, Sept. 21- 
Oct. 10.) —J.R.M. 
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STUDIO BAZAAR 


A. I. Friedman of New York announces the 
availability of the “Wata-Cady,” a water re- 
ceptacle and brush holder combined in one 
unit. The Wata-Cady is a colored, non-staining 
plastic bow] that sits in a sturdy, white-plas- 
tic-coated metal frame. A stainless-steel spring 
brush holder placed above the bowl can be 
used to keep brushes in the water, and there 
is a ledge on the bowl’s frame that will hold 
brushes and pencils when not in use. The 
bowls are egg-shaped so water does not spill 
when it is poured out of them, and plastic- 
footed legs keep the Wata-Cady from slip- 
ping or marring. The Wata-Cady costs $2.98, 
and comes in five colors: blue, red, yellow, 
black and white. For further information write 
to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 
59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Java Latex and Chemical Corp. of New York 
City has developed a molding latex which 
need not be batter-mixed, and which repro- 
duces the smallest details. The milky-white 
liquid is self-vuleanizing, and requires no 
catalytic agents or accelerators for drying or 
curing. Applications may be made by brush, 
spray, or hand dipping. The molds can be 
reused, and will retain their original form 
and detail for years. They are heat resistant. 
Called Javatex, the latex is available in pints, 
quarts, gallons and drums. For further infor- 
mation write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street. New York 22, N. Y. 


The Carter’s Ink Co. of Cambridge, Mass., 
announces the manufacture of a new tempera 
paint set. The set includes six 34-ounce jars 
of nontoxic tempera paints and an acetate 
mixing tray. The six colors are the basic ones: 
white, black, yellow, red, blue and green. 
Carter’s developed these tempera paints to fill 
the need for nontoxic water colors for chil- 


Nontoxic tempera set. 
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New water receptacle and brush holder. 


; Precisio 
\ 


dren. The set is packed in an easy-to-cary | 
box; it sells for 98¢. Carter’s is also offering 
upon request a pamphlet describing various 
water-color techniques and the proper care of 
brushes. For further information write to 
Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Weber Costello Co., of Chicago Heights, 
Ill., announces a new pastel set, called Alpha- 
color Hi-Fi Grays. It contains five warm grays, 
five cool grays, one jet black and one opaque 
white. The square sticks are packaged ina 
tray that holds each pastel in a separate com- | 





partment. The manufacturer states that the 
pastels spread smoothly and blend easily, 
providing uniform steps of gradation. For 
further information write to Studio Bazaar 


Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New 


York 22, N. Y. 


Tool 









raftool’s Art Press continues to be of ex- 
eptional interest. It meets the need for a 
turdy, well-constructed, yet low-priced etch- 
ng and block-print press that will handle re- 
lief printing. intaglio and lithography. The 
i recision-made press has a folding frame that 
akes it portable and easily stored. The Art 
. BPress is made of cast aluminum, which is fin- 
‘hed in black crackle enamel. The rollers, 
Tupper and lower, revolve on bronze bearings, 
and have a dual-cushion seat, one above and 
one below the bearing blocks. The frame is 
reinforced with five guide bars that ensure 
perfect alignment, and the upper steel roller 
js covered with a special rubber facing for 
long wear and balanced resiliency. The press 
table, which stands twelve inches high, meas- 
ures eighteen by twenty-eight inches. The 
other measurements are: roller, three by twelve 
inches; bed, twelve by twenty inches; chase, 
ten by fourteen inches. The press sells for 
$149.50, f.0.b. New York. For further informa- 
tion write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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| The Griffin Manufacturing Co. of Webster, 
N. Y., has introduced a tool for both drawing 
| and cutting. Called the “Dual-Purpose” tool, 
it is designed for workers in the graphic and 
| craft fields. It is shaped like a pencil. One 
end holds a completely retractable and _re- 
' placeable steel blade. The other end holds a 
drawing lead. The manufacturers believe that 
it will be useful in drawing, drafting, making 
paste-ups. stencils, patterns, and doing hobby 


Tool for both drawing and cutting. 





and home-craft work. The Dual-Purpose tool 
sells for $1.25. For further information write 
to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th 
Street. New York 22, N. Y. 


| 
| 


Set of miniature-size oils. | 


Shiva Artist’s Colors of Chicago has intro- 
duced a set of oils called the “Presentation.” 
It contains twelve miniature (1/2 inch by four 
inches) tubes of Shiva “Signature” oils, as 
well as medium, turpentine and two brushes. 
Shiva offers this set particularly to those who 
are making their first acquaintance with oil 
painting. The plastic-packaged set retails for 
$4.75. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Thomas B. Noble Associates of New York 
City announces a process that is claimed to 
turn plaster of Paris into a strong, ceramic- 
like material, chip- and break-resistant. Per- 
macast objects may be drilled, sawed or ma- 
chined after casting. They also will take and 
hold any type of coating—enamel paint, lac- 
quer, plastic glazes, etc. For further informa- 
tion write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Devon Tape Corp. of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., announces the manufacture of the “Dot 
Gum Pen.” The “pen” is a ballpoint dispenser 
which releases one dot of rubber cement when 
the ball point is depressed. Approximately 
five thousand dots of adhesive can be dis- 
pensed with one loading of the pen, which 
can be refilled from a plastic bottle. The ad- 
hesive can be removed from any surface by 
rubbing; it does not stain. For further infor- 
mation write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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ONE-MAN SHOW 


PEARL ANGRIST 


Oct. 10-23 


GORDIAN DAVIS 


Oct. 26-Nov. 6 


CRESP! GALLERY 










Hours 11-5 P.M. 
232 EAST 58 ST. 





BERNICE Watercolors 
Oct. 5-17 
PANORAS + 62W. 56 St. 


Paintings 
Oct. 12-31 


WOELFFER 


EMERSON 


POINDEXTER GALLERY 21 w. 56 





EVELYN 


WILSO 





GALLERY NEW YORK 


OCT. 6-24 
931 MADISON AVE. ON 74 ST. 


NEW PAINTINGS AND CERAMICS 
by 
SARI DIENES 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
15 East 57 Street 


September 28—October 17 


TANIA = 


ALBERT LANDRY GALLERIES 
712 Fifth Avenue (bet. 55-56 St.) 















SCHOOLS 


(NATIONAL ACADEMY ) 
| SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


Est. 1825 


|NEW! 


Painting in oil & watercolor. Life 
drawing, sculpture, mural work- 
shop. Skylighted studios. Prizes, 
medals, scholarships. Enter at any- 
time. 32-page illustrated catalog. 


5 E. 89 St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-4880 
Micachun tices tices accunis caeeoeheoan 


V/2 million dollar 
ant building! 

















215 West 57th St. 


ART New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-4510 

STUDENTS Stewart Klonis 
Director 

OF N. 7. at most schools. 
The student may 


register at any time in the session 
—the League’s 84th. This is a life- 
time registration. Thereafter he pays 
his tuition by the month and at the 
end of any month may interrupt his 
studies or change his class and 
instructor if he wishes. 


All instruction is on an individual 
basis. Three sessions of classes daily 
—A.M., P.M. and Evening. Saturday 
classes for children and adults. 
Write to the League for illustrated 
catalogue, or telephone. 


THE FNINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Professional 


School 


The League has 
no set registra- 
tion period, as 













Fine Arts: painting, sculpture, graphic arts. 
Industrial Arts: industrial design, pattern 
design, ceramics, weaving, dress design. 
Advertising Arts: illustration, lettering, 
layout. Teacher Training. Diploma and 
Degrees. Accredited. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 402 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew. 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact witt 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 


THE HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


of the University of Hartford 
Painting MSculpture MM Art Education 


Graphic Arts MBAdvertising Design 
B.S. & B.F.A. Degree Programs 
25 Atheneum Sq. Ne. Hartford 3, Cons, 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Tilustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 














COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
College Credit 
— pares 

CHENOWETH A 
SCULPTURE 
DARRIAU GRAPHICS 
EAGER DESIGN 
ART HISTORY 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale, 
Gelecede Sestens, Gols. ART EDUCATION 








WHERE TO SHOW 
NATIONAL 


Chicago, IIl.: New Directions in Printmaking 1960, 
Print Exhibitions of Chicago. Artists are invited to 
submit for traveling exhibition an example of one 
experiment in any of the print media: litho, etching, 
intaglio, woodcut, silk screen, monoprint. No fee. 
Entry cards due Jan. 1, work due Jan. 15. Write: 
Harold McWhinnie, Print Exhibitions of Chicago, 1341 
N. Sedgwick St., Chicago 10, II. 


El Paso, Tex.: Sun Carnival Exhibit, El Paso Artist 
Assn., Dec. 6-Jan. 1. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Fee: $3 per work. Write: Manuel L. Acosta, 
121 S. Hammett, El Paso, Tex. 


Honolulu, Hawaii: 50th-State Print Exh‘bition, 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, Nov. 5-Dec. 6. Open to all 
U. S. artists. All print media. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
due Oct. 12, work due by Oct. 20. Write: Print Makers, 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Las Vegas, Nev.: Art League 4th National Art 
Roundup, Nov. 1-21. Open to all artists. All painting 
media. Jury. Cash prizes. Fee: $5. Limit of 2 entries. 
Entry cards and work due by Oct. 16. Write: Art 
League, P. O. Box 893, Las Vegas, Nev. 


New Orleans, La.: Young America Show, Xavier 
University, Nov. 1-15. Open to high-school seniors, 
college students and artists up to 30 years of age. 
Media: painting, prints, drawings, sculpture, ceramics, 
jewelry. Cash prizes and tuition scholarships. Work 
due by Oct. 17. Write: Dept. of Art, Xavier University, 
Palmetto and Pine Sts., New Orleans 25, La. 


New York, N. Y.: Allied Artists of America 46th 
Annual Exhibition, National Academy Galleries, Oct. 
27-Nov. 15. Media: oil, water color, casein, pastel, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Work due Oct. 15. 
Write: Martha Moore, 322 W. 72nd St., New York 23. 


American Veterans Society of Artists 21st Annual Ex- 
hibition, Burr Galleries, Oct. 25-Nov. 7. Open to artist- 
veterans and artists now in armed forces. Media: oil, 
water color, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5 
per entry. Entry cards due Oct. 12, work due Oct. 16 
& 17. Write: Vincent La Gambina, 13-19 Avenue L, 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


Art Directions Gallery Show Awards. Media: painting, 
sculpture, graphics, ceramics. Jury. $1,500 in prizes. 
Fee: $5 (no fee if work not accepted). Work due 
Oct. 30 & 31 and Nov. 27 & 28. Write: Art Directions 
Gallery, 545 Ave. of Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 


Audubon Artists 18th Annual Exhibition, National 
Academy Galleries, Jan. 21-Feb. 7. Media: oil, water 
color, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. $3,000 in prizes. 
Fee: $5. Work due Jan. 7. Write: Mina Kocherthaler, 
124 W. 79th St., New York 24, N. Y. 


Creative Graphics 2nd Annual Print Fair of Limited 
Editions (50 or less). Show juried for selection in New 
York, juried for awards in Philadelphia (Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Jan. 18-Feb. 26). Fee: $3 for 2 prints 
(no fee for Creative Graphics members). Work due by 
Nov. 30. Write: Creative Graphics, 8 W. 13th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 


Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, 1960-61. Open to citizens who have not had full 
opportunity to develop their talents because of barriers 
such as racial or cultural background or region of 
residence. Applicants in arts will be asked to submit 
representative samples of work. Awards normally from 
$1,000 to $3,000. Applications due by Nov. 30. Write: 
Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Founda- 
tion, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


Oakland, Cal.: Bay Printmakers’ 5th National Print 
Exhibition. Oakland Art Museum, Nov. 14-Dec. 8. 
Open to all U. S. printmakers. All print media except 
monotype. Jury. Purchase awards. Fee: $2. Entry cards 
and work due Oct. 30. Write: Paul Mills, Oakland 
Art Museum, 10th and Fallon Sts., Oakland 7, Cal. 


Pasadena, Cal.: California Water Color Society’s 
39th Annual; Pasadena Art Museum, Nov. 10-Dec. 24; 
Richmond Art Museum, Feb. 1-Mar. 1, 1960. Jury. 
Cash prizes. $10 membership fee. Work due Oct. 9. 
Write: Lucille Brown Greene, 3733 Cedar Ave., Long 
Beach 7, Cal. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 155th Annual Exhibition of 
American Oil Painting and Sculpture; Detroit Institute 
of Arts, Nov. 24-Jan. 3; Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Jan. 24-Feb. 28. Open to American artists 
currently resident in U. S. Media: oil, tempera, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Work due by Oct. 21. Write: 
Frances M. Vanderpool, Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Princeton, N. J.: 1959 Festival Exhibition and Sale, 


Miss Fine’s School, Oct. 17-20. Open to all artists. 
Media: painting, sculpture, graphics, ceramics, handi- 
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crafts. Jury. No fee. Work due Oct. 13. Write: 
Charles B. Hanan, Miss Fine’s School, Princeton, Xi BOOKS 


Saint Paul, Minn.: Fiber, Clay, Metal Competitin } can't Tef 
Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, Nov. 15-Dee, 9§ fully to | 
Open to all American craftsmen. Media: Ceramics} of the E 
metal, jewelry, weaving, textiles, wood, enamel. Jyy 
$2,500 in prizes. Work due Oct. 15. Write: Saint Py 
Gallery, 476 Summit Ave., Saint Paul 2, Minn, whereas 


ime tot 
Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Anny clas 
Spring Jury Exhibition, George Walter Vincent Smij,) "°® 
Art Museum, Apr. 3-May 1. Open to all artists. Medig.§ giveD @ 
oil, water color, casein, pastel, gouache, prints, dray.f rations 


ings, sculpture. Prizes. Fee: $5 (for nonmemben).) ning Ba 

Entry cards and work due Mar. 22. Write: Mrs, Murid nn we 

LaGasse, 463 Sunrise Terrace, Springfield, Mass, 0 
away M 


Washington, D. C.: Society of Washington Prin. own. T! 


makers 23rd National Exhibition, U. S. National My find ricl 
seum, Jan. 17-Feb. 7. Jury. Fee. Write: Prentiss Tayl, 
J-718 Arlington Towers, Arlington 9, Va. data an 
| the real 
REGIONAL 
Names 
Decatur, Ill.: 16th Annual Exhibition of Centn| continu 


Illinois Artists, Decatur Art Center, Jan. 31-Feb. ») ~. d 
Open to artists living within 150 miles of Decatw, still do 
Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry} why sty 
ecards and work due Jan. 14. Write: Decatur An change 
Center, 125 N. Pine St., Decatur, Il. thing i 


East Orange, N. J.: Art Centre of the Oranges %h | the cul 
Annual State Exhibition, Mar. 6-19. Open to N. J.) contain 
artists. Media: oil, water color. Jury. Prizes. Fee: 8) more d 
per entry (limit of 2). Entry cards due Feb. 10, wok) ~. d 
due Feb. 13 & 14. Write: James F. White, 115 Halsted | mitte 

St., East Orange, N. J. { view, | 
; | only th 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 1st Jacksonville Annual, Artists | oa 

League and Art Museum, Nov. 1-25. Open to artis ) ° 4 
residing in S. C., Ga., Ala., Fla. Media: oil, wate | and I 
color, tempera, casein. Jury. Prizes. Write: Jacksn-§ he con 


ville Museum, 1550 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 4, Fla. The 
Lawrence, Kan.: 6th Annual Kansas Designer is wor 
Craftsman Show, U. of Kan., Nov. 8-Dec. 4. Open w § whethe 


craftsmen who have resided in Kan. for minimum § the ar 
of year and to residents of greater Kansas City, Mo f . 

Media: ceramics, jewelry, silversmithing, textiles, fumi- judgm , 
ture, sculpture, mosaics. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3; 1% artists. 
sales commission. Work due Oct. 28. Write: Marjorie } each 1 
Whitney, Dept. of Design, U. of Kan., Lawrence, Kan. hand, 


Madison, Wis.: 25th Annual Wisconsin Salon of art hi 
Art, Nov. 23-Dec. 15. Open to residents of Wis. for § his ov 
the past three years, or previous residents for ten years § to Eli 
and faculty and students of Wis. art schools. Media: 


oil, tempera, water color, pastel, graphics, sculpture. _ 
Jury. Awards. Entry cards due Nov. 3, work due Nov. ou 
7 & 12. Write: Wis. Salon of Art, Wis. Union, U. of } torian 
Wis., Madison, Wis. time, 


Springfield, Mass.: Springfield Art League Fal influe 


Exhibition, George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, a reat 
Nov. 8-Dec. 6. Open to artists within 100 miles of § Arno! 
Springfield. Media: oil, water color, casein, ices 
gouache, prints, drawings, sculpture. No jury. “4 
Fee: $5 (includes League membership). Entry cards em. 
and work due Nov. 3. Write: Mrs. Muriel LaGas#, | subje 
463 Sunrise Terrace, Springfield, Mass. to ar 


Topeka, Kan.: 13th Annual Missouri Valley Exhibi} lft 


tion of Painting, Nov. 18-Dec. 18. Open to residents of § style 
Neb., Mo., Okla., Kan., Colo., Ark., Ia. Media: oi § book 
tempera, encaustic. Paintings must have been done in | 
the past two years. Jury. Purchase awards. Work due 5 
by Oct. 26. Write: Mulvane Art Center, Topeka, Kan. fs 
i 
Washington, D. C.: 14th Annual Area Exhibition, | ably, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to artists within 9 lhe, 
miles of Washington. Media: painting, water colt, | 
prints, drawing, sculpture, ceramics, textiles, silver. cons’ 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1 per entry. Work due Oct. 16 &1! | the 
Write: Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St. and New tore 
York Ave., Washington 6, D. C. ai 


White Plains, N. Y.: Westchester Arts and Crafts } ject 
Guild, Nov. 8-15. Open to Westchester County residents. histe 
Media: oil, gouache, water color, prints, sculpture at "ral 
crafts. Fee. Award jury. Work due Nov. 7. Write: 
Secretary, Westchester Arts and Crafts Guild, Counly bom 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. beer 


Yonkers, N. Y.: Yonkers Art Assn. Exhibition, Hué- bes 
son River Museum, Nov. 1-30. Open to residents of | Dec 
Westchester County and those within 50-mile radius. § jn ¢] 
Media: oil, sculpture, prints. Award jury. Fee. 

due Oct. 24-27. Write: Nancy Nemic, 11 Kent Avt ses 
Hastings on Hudson, N. Y. 
Youngstown, ©.: 12th Annual Ohio Ceramic aod § thin 
Sculpture Show, Butler Institute of American At, ores 
Jan. 1-31. Open to present and former residents of 0. the 
Media: ceramics, sculpture, enamel. Fee: $2. Work t 
due by Dec. 13. Write: Butler Institute of America® 9 tan; 
Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youngstown 2, O. wou 
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pooKS continued from page 19 


can’t refrain from suggesting that his reluctance 
fully to acknowledge the centrally German spirit 
of the Baroque-Rococo evolution, emphasized by 
Pinder and Hagemann, is a national aversion, 
whereas he makes curiously vague advertence, from 
time to time, to the French contribution, which, as 
regards Baroque, was so peripheral as not to be 
given a second thought. Only in its spatial elabo- 
rations of Roman perspective was French plan- 
ning Baroque. 

However, | don’t want to seem to be whittling 
away Mr. Bourke’s value with a pedantry of my 
own. The probable beneficiary of his book will 
find riches enough in its systematically organized 
data and may then pursue his own bent within 
the realm of the larger effect. 

Vernon Young 


Hames or Self-Portraits 

continued from page 25 

still do not know what his own view is of style or 
why styles change. We do know this much though: 
change comes, for Hauser, not merely from some- 
thing implicit in the art medium itself, but from 
the cultural situation in which the art medium is 
contained. I would not like to make his thinking 
more decisive than he wants, but if I may be per- 
mitted to give an image for what I take to be his 
view, he too has a theory of the “Receptacle”— 
only the “Receptacle” for him is not the art style 
ofa period but the general culture of that period, 
and I take it, too, that from the “Receptacle,” as 
he conceives it, only good things come. 

The other problem discussed by Hauser which 
is worth giving thought to is the question as to 
whether the art historian should be affected by 
the art of his own time, and influenced in his 
judgment of past art by the work of contemporary 
artists. Of course, Eliot said a long time ago that 
each new work changes past works. On the other 
hand, Rieg] had taken the view that the perfect 
art historian would be a man without any taste of 
his own. Hauser’s position is a sensible one, closer 
to Eliot’s than to Rieg]’s. But again I must criticize 
Hauser, and for the same unhappy trait expressed 
throughout his book. He holds that the art his- 
torian should be influenced by the art of his own 
time, but gives absolutely no indication that he is 
influenced by such art. It is impossible to tell after 
areading of the Philosophy of Art History whether 
Arnold Hauser has responded to a single painting 
or sculpture which can be properly called “mod- 
em.” The man is much more up-to-date on the 
subject of art history than he is with respect 
to art. 

If we only knew what history is, what art is, what 
style is! Reading such a work as Hauser’s new 
book finally reinforces our conviction that we 
scarcely know what we mean when we consider 
any of these terms. Let us restate then here what 
I think we can be certain of. Literature, inescap- 
ably, has a relation to biography. The life of the 
literary artist is unquestionably relevant to the 
consideration of his work and of its meaning. But 
the same may not be true of painters and sculp- 
tors, though it is certainly true of some painters, 
some sculptors. Is the literary figure, then, a sub- 
ject for biography, the artist a subject for art 
history? After all, they both want to be remem- 
bered, and even nowadays, despite the hydrogen 
bomb, artists still think of being immortal. It has 
been said that good children should be seen and 
not heard. Perhaps these bad children of life who 
become writers or creators in the visual arts differ 
in this way: the literary artist wants to be heard; 

painter or sculptor wants to be seen—and 
seen too clearly to be tolerable unless we are 
forced to praise. I said at the outset that Schapiro 
thinks the greater historical value of the art object 
wer the literary document springs from the fact 

t we see the former—it is there before us, a 
tangible presence. Perhaps Schapiro—I for one 
vould not be surprised—is right. 
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QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5-6600 





“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 


Headquarters 
GenuiNnE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 
SIENNAS 
OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEzanpiz & Sperr.ez, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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IF YOU'RE A SERIOUS PAINTER 


San Miguel de Allende has everything to offer: Climate, history, 
mountain scenery, low costs, plus the most noted art school in 
Latin America, INSTITUTO ALLENDE. But if painting or 
crafts is your hobby, there’s room for you in one of the special 
classes. “‘Why not register for a month or more?”’ 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS? STIRLING DICKIN- 
SON, DIRECTOR, INSTITUTO ALLENDE, BOX 100, SAN 
MIGUEL DE ALLENDE, GUANAJUATO, MEXICO 


NORTO 





GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 


Prospectus on request 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.P.A., B.A.E. and MA.E. Degrees 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e¢ 
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BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


CANVAS SALE 








$ 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas $ 6.95 roll 
52” x 6 yd. Duck “ 875 “ 
54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 8.75 “ 
45" x 6 yd. Linen 4 To * 


No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 














NATIONAL AND FOREIGN 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND ART, Sept. 
26-Oct. 25: Recent American Painting— 
Abstract Expressionists; Oct. 6-25: Ed- 
ward Cowley; William Wilson; through 
Oct.: 17 Century Dutch Paintings 
AMHERST, MASS. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, Oct. 17-25: Por- 
traits of Lord Jeffery Amherst 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

ADDISON GALLERY, Oct. 4-Nov. 30: 
19 & 20 Century Advertising Art 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Oct. 15- 
Nov. 15: Fulbright Painters II 
ATLANTA, GA. 

ART ASSOCIATION GALLERIES, Sept. 
27-Oct. 11: Southeastern Annual Art 
Exhibition; Sept. 27-Oct. 17: James Yar- 
brough, paintings, drawings, graphics 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 15-Oct. 18: American 
Prints Today—1959; Sept. 30-Oct. 25: 
Vaughn Flannery; Oct. 6-31: Photo- 
graphs by Eliot Porter; Oct. 25-Nov. 22: 
Anni Albers Tapestries 

BELOIT, WISC. 

SCHERMERHORN GALLERY, Sept. 9- 
Oct. 25: Glenn R. Bradshaw; Oct. 27- 
Nov. 12: Group Show 

BOSTON, MASS. 

BORIS MIRSK! GALLERY, Sept. 26-Oct. 
24: David Aronson 

CARL SIEMBAB GALLERY, through Oct.: 
Aaron Siskind, photographs 


KANEGIS GALLERY, Sept. 28-Oct. 12: 


John Brook, photographs; Oct. 14-31: 
Pat Adams, gouaches 
MUSEUM, Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Multiple 


Print Exhibition; Sept. 10-30: Boston 
Water Color Society; Sept. 22-Oct. 22: 
Form Givers at Mid-Century; American 
Prints Today—1959; Oct. through Nov.: 
Guggenheim Museum Exhibition 
BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

STATE UNIVERSITY, Oct. 4-25: Contem- 
porary German Prints 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM, through Oct. 31: 
Muslim Calligraphy 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

FINDLAY GALLERIES, Sept. 
Galaxy 89 

ALLAN FRUMKIN, from Sept. 10: Three 
Younger Artists 
HOLLAND-GOLDOWSKY, Sept. 
8: Edward Dugmore 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

HOWARD WISE GALLERY, Sept. 20- 
Oct. 17: Gyorgy Kepes, recent paintings 
CLINTON, N. Y. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Sept. 13-Oct. 11: 
Contemporary Painters of 
Origin in America 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

FINE ARTS CENTER, Aug. through Dec.: 
One Hundred Years of Art in Colorado 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 2-23: New Painting from 
Yugoslavia; Oct. 4-25: New York Gal- 


14-Oct. 15: 


12-Oct. 


Japanese 


lery; Oct. 11-Nov. 8: Watercolors by 
Tom Elliott; Oct. 1-25: Currier & Ives 
Prints 


COLUMBUS, GA. 

MUSEUM OF ARTS AND CRAFTS INC., 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Sargent Watercolors 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, Oct.-Nov. 29: South American 
Art 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY, Oct. 11-Nov. 
8: Thirtieth Annual Quad-City Artists 
Exhibition 








CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


DAYTON, OHIO 

ART INSTITUTE, Sept. 12-Oct. 11: An 
International Selection; Prints by Six 
DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, Oct. 11-Nov. 22: Recent Sculp- 
ture in the U.S.A.; Oct. 16-Feb. 27: 
Structure 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

ART CENTER, Oct. 1-Nov. 1: Directors 
Choice; Robert Freimark, paintings 
DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS, Sept. 22-Nov. 1: 
Development of German Graphic Art 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 

ALEX VOMEL, Oct.-Nov.: Ernst Barlach 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 

MUSEUM, from Sept. 13: Twenty-four 
Modern American Paintings 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Oct. 1-25: 
Contemporary American Watercolors 
and Drawings 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS, Oct.: Paintings by Meme 
von Winterhalder 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

HOFSTRA COLLEGE, from Sept. 28: 
Recent Works of the College Fine Arts 
Faculty; Oct. 19-30: Four Long Island 
Artists 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS MUSEUM, Oct. 
15-Nov. 8: Tenth Street—The Influential 
Neighborhood 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, Oct. 
22: Japanese Arts and Crafts 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Oct. 
1-25: Religious Subjects in Modern 
Graphic Arts 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

WM. ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY, 
Oct. 1-25: German Artists of Today 
KASSEL, GERMANY 


16-Nov. 


BELLEVUE PALACE, to Oct. 11: Docu- 
menta Il 

KARLSRUHE, GERMANY 

BADEN HALL OF ART, to Mid-Oct.: 


Baroque Arts and Artists of the Palat- 
inate 

KREFELD, GERMANY 

Sept. 13-Oct. 25: Alexander Calder, 
Mobiles and Stabiles 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

ART CENTER, Oct. 4-Nov. 1: Second 
1959 All-Media Membership Exhibit 
LAS VEGAS, N. M. 

NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY, Aug. 15-Oct. 15: Annual Craft- 
man’s Show; Oct. 15-Dec. 5: New Mexico 
Artists 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Oct. 10-Nov. 
8: Drawings from Latin America 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

COUNTY MUSEUM, Sept. 16-Oct. 18: 
Four Abstract Classicists; Sept. 16-Oct. 
18: American Prints Today—1959 
WESTSIDE JEWISH COMMUNITY CEN- 
TER, from Sept. 27: Californians Collect 
Californians 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

ART CENTER ASSOCIATION, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 23: Anna P. Baker, paintings 

J. B. SPEED MUSEUM, Oct. 9-30: 20 
Century American Paintings from the 
Root Collection; Oct. 4-25: Northwest 
Painters Today 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY, 
Sept. 5-27: 20 Century American Paint- 
ings from the Root Collection 

STATE ART DEPARTMENT, Oct. 2-20: 


New Talent U.S.A.—1959; Oct. 15-Nov. 


3: Trio—1959 


MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

ART CENTER, Sept. 10-Oct. 11: Sculp- 
ture in Our Time, Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Collection; Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Lucia Stern 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Sept. 28- 
Nov. 5: New Acquisitions; Graphic Art 
of Durer and Schongaver; Oct. 1-22: 
Emil Nolde, etchings 

WALKER ART CENTER, Aug. 23-Oct. 11: 
Katherine Nash, sculpture 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 15-Oct. 20: Great Eu- 
ropean Print Makers from the Root Col- 
lection; Oct. 4-25: Coats of Arms of the 
United Nations; Worden Day, paintings 
and prints; Arthur Heintzelman, prints 
MUNICH, GERMANY 
HAUS DER KUNST, Oct. 
Chinese Art 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, Oct. 1-Nov. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEWCOMB COLLEGE, Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Fulbright Painters II 

ORLEANS GALLERY, to Oct. 3: Kathe- 
rine Choy; Oct. 4-11: The Collector 
Exhibits; Oct. 12-Nov. 15: Group Show 
TULANE UNIVERSITY, Oct. 1-22: The 
Way of Chinese Landscape Painting 
OAK PARK, MICH. 

PARK GALLERY, Sept. 20-Oct. 10: Etch- 
ings by John Sloan and Reginald Marsh; 
Oct. 18-31: Leonard Schwartz, sculpture 
OMAHA, NEB. 

JOSLYN ART MUSEUM, Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
Three Danish Printmakers; Ten Modern 
Masters of American Art 

PARIS, FRANCE 

MUSEE D’ART MODERNE DE LA VILLE 
DE PARIS, Oct. 1-25: U. S. Representa- 
tion | Biennale De Paris 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

MUSEUM, Sept. 27-Nov. 3: Eleventh San 
Gabriel Valley Artists Exhibition; Sept. 
22-Oct. 23: Ruth Codman, paintings 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, Oct. 9-28: Group Exhi- 
bition; Oct. 9-Nov. 1: Afro, drawings & 
govaches; Paul W. Darrow, gouaches & 
oils; Barbara Neustadt, etchings; Irene 
Morie Laverty, screen print designs; Jan 
Peter Ozog, design on fabric; Oct. 9- 
Nov. 8: Frank Eliscu, sculpture; Ethel 
Magafan, oils & drawings 

CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION INC., Sept. 29-Nov. 24: Fourteen 
Haufstaengl Reproductions of Modern 
German Paintings 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS, Sept. to Mid-Oct.: American 
Painting and Sculpture; Oct. 16-Nov. 15: 
Philadelphia Water Color Club Exhibi- 
tion 

WOODMERE ART GALLERY, Sept. 27- 
Oct. 18: Members Exhibition 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
ART MUSEUM, Oct.: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Oct. 16-Jan. 3: 
Exotic Art from Ancient and Primitive 
Civilizations; Oct. 25-Nov. 30: Coptic Art 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
BERKSHIRE MUSEUM, Oct. 
Eighth Annual 
and Sculpture 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

MISS FINE’S SCHOOL, Oct. 17-20: Fes- 
tival of the Arts 


17-Dec. 13: 


15: Max Weber 


Jan Stussy 


1-Nov. 1: 
Exhibition of Painting 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, Oct. 8-Nov.: 
Hyde Solomon 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE, Oct.: 


Camerawork of Francis Bruguiére; Color 
photography by Syl Labrot 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM AND ART CENTER, Sept. 6 
Oct. 9: Architecture of Purcell and 
Elmslie 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CITY ART MUSEUM, Sept. 15-Oct. 26: 





20 Century Design; Oct. ries: 


1-31: The yee” 
of Seth Eastman MAGA. Sal 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ey - 
ACHENBACH FOUNDATION fo 
GRAPHIC ARTS, Sept. 12-00, y,}AAN ~ 
American Prints Today—1959; Od, 4 Sete 
Nov. 22: The Grape and Wine j, Od. 
Graphic Art 
BOLLES GALLERY, Sept. 10-Oc, 7. 
School of Paris — Georges Mathiey 
Pierre Soulages, Zao Wou-Ki 
MUSEUM, Sept. 10-Nov. 12: Paintings | Grour 
by Jan Cox ARGENT (7 
SEATTLE, WASH. hic SI 
MUSEUM, Sept. 11-Nov. 1: Mark In ages 

omen 

Retrospective; Oct. 8-Nov. 1: Gore King 
American Craftsmen ARTS CEN 
TOPEKA, KANSAS sf 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Oct. 6-27: Conten. Oct. 6-17: 
porary Religious Prints Oct. 19-30 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA ART DIREC 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 40ct. 5 
Oct. 1-31: Second Pacific Coast Biennicl 




















ture. 
ANGELISKI 
18-Oct. 17 
Shirley Kes 
AREA (80 















WASHINGTON, D. C. i om 
CORCORAN, Oct. 9-Nov. 8: Fifteen Richard R 
Painters from Paris + LES anti 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Sept. 16-Oct. 18: ” | at 73), Se 
American Prints Today—1959 | oe. 5.24: 
WESTBURY, L. I. a th 
COUNTRY ART GALLERY, from Sept. | prt 
20: Paintings by Celebrities Oct. 15: 


WINTER PARK, FLA. * robert Si 
ROLLINS COLLEGE, Oct. 5-31: Young / ART STUI 
British Painters | Sept-Oct 


) ARTZT (1 
. Gilden; 
Ada Mer 
Oct. 26-1 
BABCOC 
through | 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND J jiige. 
LETTERS (633 W. 155), Oct. 23-Nov. & BP iiiog | 
Exhibition of Works by Candidates for Smith 

Gold Medal 


BARONE 
BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), Sept. 2I- fis oe, 
Oct. 25: Norwegian Tapestries; from Levitan, 
Sept. 29: Indonesian Art; Oct. 27-Jon. § 94 64 
3: Gabor Peterdi Retrospective BARZAN 
MUSEUM OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK § 617, y; 
(5th at 104th), Sept. 23-Jan. 3: The 9 payer 
Four Seasons in Central Park, photo § pnoricg 
graphs Times te 
CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS (29 W. 53), § peppy 
Sept. 18-Nov. 29: Enamels Americe 
COOPER UNION MUSEUM (Cooper Sq.), | giancy 
Oct. 3-17: The New Landscape of Art § 14, St 
and Science; Oct. 22-Nov. 13: Five Cen- + Gianca 
turies of Drawings } BODLE| 
JEWISH MUSEUM (92 at 5th), Sept. 17 § Brodfel 
through Oct.: Ben Zion Esther 
MODERN ART (11 W. 53), from Sept. § Ferman 
22: Structures by Buckminster Fuller; Elizabe 
Sept. 30-Nov. 29: New Images of Man; | goRG} 
from Oct. 20: The Artist in His Studio | Og, 6, 
—photographs by Alex Liberman; Sept. | Gabor 
15-Nov. 1: Ronni Solbert, paintings BRATA 
METROPOLITAN (82 at 5th), Sept. 17; } Kusam 
Nov. 29: The Camera Out of Doors 5 BROO) 
MORGAN LIBRARY (29 E. 36), Sept. 22 | tague 


Nov. 28: Samuel Johnson; portraits, | BURR 
MS., first editions, letters, etc.; Sept. 22 | Giffor 
Nov. 28: Eighteenth-Century English | Hyatt 
Drawings i Gilber 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN \ Veter 
(1083 5th), Oct. 29-Nov. 15: Allied Ar- » CAMI 
tists of America Forty-sixth Annual bers ¢ 
NATURAL HISTORY (C.P.W. at 79), 9 CARA 
Sept. 12-Nov. 15: Australian Bark Paint } Grou, 
ings CARA 
N. Y. PUBLIC LIBRARY (5th at 42), Oct: 5 Epste; 
The Hudson River; Venice in Illustrated } CARU 


Books and Prints CECE 
PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Sept. 16 § Jean 
Feb. 7: The Art of Lake Sentani Wurs 
RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Oct. 4 } CHAI 
25: Puerto-Rican Graphics Doug 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Oct. 21-Nov. & J Stan 
American National Exhibition shown § Altre 


in Moscow; Sept. 15-Oct. 11: American § CHA 
Prints Today—1959; Oct. 14-Nov. 29 J Creo 
William Zorach Retrospective 


ARTS /October 1959 





galleries: 
31: The Aig, (63 E. 57), Sept. 21-Oct. 10: 


Philip Reisman; Oct. 10-24: Jonah Kinig- 












ION Fo, 
2-Oct. 1p 
9; Oct, % 
{ Wine in 


in 
MAN (766 Madison at 66), Sept. 8-26: 
Group; Sept. 28-Oct. 17: George Cohen; 
Oct. 19-Nov. 7: Oliver Andrews, sculp- 


re. 
ANGELISKI (1044 Madison at 79), Sept. 
98-Oct. 17: Robert Corre; Oct. 19-31: 
Shirley Kessler, casein paintings 
AREA (80 E. 10), Sept. 18-Oct. 8: Gal- 
Group; Oct. 9-29: Lydia Brown 
ARGENT (236 E. 60), Oct. 5-17: Member 
hic Show—National Association of 
— Tobey — Artists; Oct. 19-Nov. 7: Alice 
+ Beit Gore King 
ARTS CENTER (545 6th at 15), Sept. 24- 
Oct. 5: Regina Boelicki, Else Ghiron; 
Oct. 6-17: Ruth Gunshor, James Yoko; 
Oct. 19-30: Harry Mathes, Ronald Curtis 
ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), Sept. 
. 5: Janet Bosse, Roehrenbeck; 
Oct. 6-17: Margaret Milliken, Flora Du 
. Val; Oct. 19-30: Dick Artschwager, 
8: Fifteen Richard Rutkowski 
16-0c, 1p, | HESARTISTES DE FRANCE (903 Madison 
| » 18) ot 73), Sept. 24-Oct. 3: Gallery Group; 
Oct. 5-24: Bozzolini, De Cunsel; Oct. 27- 
rom Seah | NOV: 14: Pillet 
Sept. | 4etisTS (851 Lex. at 64), Sept. 26- 
Oct. 15: Albert Mullen; Oct. 17-Nov. 5: 
| Robert Smithson 
: Young | get STUDENTS’ LEAGUE (215 W. 57), 
f Sept-Oct. 31: Instructors’ Work 
 ARTZT (142 W. 57), Oct. 3-13: Stuart 
Gilden; Oct. 5-15: Cam; Oct. 
Ada Mende; Oct. 16-26: Group Show; 
Oct. 26-Nov. 5: Gallery Artists 
BABCOCK (805 Madison at 68), Sept. 1 
through Oct.: 19 & 20 Century American 
Artists; Oct. 26-Nov. 14: Memorial Ex- 
hibition of Watercolors by Jacob Getlar 
Smith 
BARONE (1018 Madison at 79), Sept. 
15-Oct. 15: Three Sculptors — Israel 
levitan, Hilda Morris, Wilbur Verhelst; 
Oct. 6-31: James Boynton 
BARZANSKY (1071 Madison at 81), Oct. 
517: Victor Joseph Gatto 
BAYER (51 E. 80), Oct.-Mid-Nov.: 
American Painting from Revolutionary 
Times to the Present 
BERRY-HILL (743 5th): 
Americans 
BIANCHINI (16 E. 78), Sept. 24-Oct. 
14: Spoleto—1959; Oct. 14-Nov. 3: 
Giancarlo Isola 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), Sept. 21-Oct. 3: 
Brodfeld; Alex Gotfryd; Oct. 5-17: 
Ether Gilman; Pomeroy; Oct. 12-24: 
Fernandez; Oct. 19-31: Elizabeth Model; 
flizabeth Erlanger 
» BORGENICHT (1018 Madison at 79), 
| Oct. 6-24: Bolotowsky; Oct. 27-Nov. 14: 
“an ~ Peterdi, prints 
Sept. 17: — (89 E. 10), Oct. 9-29: Yayoi 
a. ers ARTS GALLERY (141 Mon- 
: pe | _ St.), Oct. 14-Nov. 7: Milton Harley 
Sept. 22 | om ae W. 55), Sept. 26-Oct. 10: 
Enalth r Cochran Retrospective; Anna 
y Eng Hyatt Huntington; Oct. 11-24: Daniele 
Gilbert; Oct. 25-Nov. 7: American 
Veterans’ Society of Artists 
| CAMINO (92 E. 10), Oct. 9-29: Mem- 
a + | CARA, 
ark Point | Group AN (132 E. 65), Oct. 5-25: 


CARMEL (82 E. 10 31: 
42), Oct: | Epstein ), Oct. 11-31: Joshua 


Illustrated } CaRUS (243 E. 82), to Oct. 31: Group 
CECEILE (62 W. 56), Sept. 28-Oct. 10: 


0-Od, x. 
; Mathiey, 
t 


: Paintings | 


7: Contem. 


LUMBIA 
-OLUMBIA, 
1st Biennial 


31 


ARTS AND 
23-Nov. 8: 
Jidates for 


Sept. 21- 
ries; from 
ct. 27-Jaon. 
ve 
IEW YORK 
n. 3: The 
rk, photo- 


9 Ws 19 Century 
oper Sq,), 
pe of Art 
| Five Cen- 


, Sept. 17 


From Sept. 
fer Fuller; 
2s of Man; 
His Studio 
nan; Sept. 


DESIGN 
Allied Ar- 


— 16 a ane — 12-24: Franklin 
r; Oct. 19-31: Steve Kuzma 

), Oct. + CHAMPAGNE GALLERY (135 Mac- 
aaa Dougall St.), Sept. 11-Oct. 10: Lucy 
-Nov. 8 inder, Paintings; Dorothy Gillespie; 
yn shown § Alfred Van Loen, sculpture 

American § CHASE (31 E. 64), Oct. 5-17: Leonard 
Nov. 29: 


"0; Oct. 19-31: European and Amer- 





14-24: . 





ican Contemporary Paintings and Graph- 
ics 

COLLECTORS (49 W. 53), Sept. 28-Oct. 
17: Benjamin G. Benno, pastels 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Madison 
at 77), Oct. 5-24: Giuseppi Uncini; Lydia 
Brown, collages 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (19 E. 71), Oct. 
5-23: Three Sculptors — Giambartone, 
Goodman, Stavrolakes; Oct. 26-Nov. 
13: Constantine Abanavas, paintings 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), Sept. 28-Oct. 9: 
Andi; Oct. 10-23: Pearl Angrist; Oct. 
26-Nov. 6: Gordian P. Davis 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), to Oct. 24: The 
Sculpture of Primitive Man 

DAVID HERBERT (14 E. 69), Oct. 5-31: 
Initial Exhibition 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Oct. 6-24: Robert 
W. White, sculpture and drawings 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), Sept. 28-Oct. 
17: Carvalho; Oct. 19-Nov. 17: Rifka 
Angel 

DEITSCH (1018 Madison at 79): Orig- 
inal Prints and Drawings of the 19 and 
20 Century 

DELACORTE (822 Madison at 69), Sept. 
21-Oct. 5: Frances Gray 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Sept. 15-Oct. 3: 
Tenth Anniversary Group Show; Oct. 
6-24: Edward Avedesian; Oct. 27-Nov. 
14: Robert Richenburg 

DORONA (601 Madison at 57), Sept. 
28-Oct. 17: Stefan Lokos 

THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY (32 E. 51), 
Sept. 22-Oct. 17: The Dial Collection; 
Oct. 20-Nov. 14: Thirty-fourth Anniver- 
sary Exhibition 

DUNCAN (303 E. 51), Sept. 28-Oct. 10: 
Fernande Cuny, paintings; Michel Merle, 
inks; to Oct. 20: David Carnahan, oils; 
Tom Bahti, watercolors; American In- 
dians; Oct. 3-17: Grace Leslie Dickerson 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), Oct. 6-31: Mar- 
jorie Phillips 

EGGLESTON (969 Madison at 76), Oct. 
19-31: Elaine Sinnard 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), Oct. 5-31: Can- 
vas Newly Painted 

F.A.R. (746 Madison at 65), Sept. 21 
through Oct.: Graphic Art by French 
Masters 

FINDLAY (11 E. 57), Sept. 14-Oct. 10: 
19 and 20 Century Masters; Oct. 12-31: 
Flowers by Lorjou, Buffet, Cathelin 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
Sept. 21-Oct. 10: Sculpture and Sculp- 
tors’ Drawings 

FLEISCHMAN (84 E. 10), Sept. 20-Oct. 
9: Henry Newman; Oct. 13-30: Gallery 
Members Show; Charles Augustus Smith 
FRENCH & CO. (978 Madison at 76), 
Sept. 15-Oct. 10: David Smith, paintings 
and drawings 

FRUMKIN (32 E. 57), Oct. 1-31: Leon 
Golub 

FURMAN (46 E. 80), Pre-Columbian 

G GALLERY (200 E. 59), Oct. 6-31: 
Joseph Jeswald 

GALLERY 28 (28 E. 72), Oct. 
Pierre La Mure—Faces of Paris 
GRAHAM (1014 Madison Ave. at 78), 
Oct. 6-31: James Harvey 

J. GRAHAM & SONS (1014 Madison 
at 78), Sept. 17-Oct. 10: Oscar Bluem- 
ner; Oct. 17-Nov. 7: Warren E. Russell 
GRAND CENTRAL (40 Vanderbilt at 43), 
Sept. 15-Nov. 12: Founders’ Show; Oct. 
20-31: Joseph Sheppard; Oct. 27-Nov. 
7: Dwight Shepler 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Madison at 79), Oct. 17-Nov. 5: Peter 
Golfinopoulos 

GREAT JONES GALLERY (5 Great Jones 
St.), from Sept. 29: Gallery Group; Oct. 
20-Nov. 8: Robert Beauchamp 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), Oct. 6-17: Poulain; 
Oct. 20-31: Gladys Lloyd Robinson 
Collection 
HICKS (48 Hicks St.), Sept. 29-Oct. 17: 


8-17: 





Josephine Burns; Oct. 18-Nov. 7: Edith 
Pritchard 

IMAGE (100 E. 10), Sept. 25-Oct. 11: 
David Vestal, photographs; Oct. 16- 
Nov. 4: John Cohen, photographs 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), Oct. 6-24: John 
Hultberg; Oct. 29-Nov. 21: Louise 
Nevelson; Oct. 6-31: Matisse to Manes- 
sier—20 Century Paintings (presented 
by Stephen Hahn) 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Oct. 9-22: Group 
Show 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Sept. 28-Oct. 24: Late 
Drawings by Gorky 

JUDSON (239 Thompson St.), Oct. 2-23: 
Group Show 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), Sept. 21-Oct. 10: 
Tony Agostini; Oct. 12-31: Riva Helfond 
KLEEMAN (11 E. 68), Oct. 5-31: Brunori 
KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Sept. 15-Oct. 10: 
Laura Ziegler, sculpture; Oct. 14-Nov. 
7: Great Master Drawings of Seven 
Centuries 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. to Oct. 19, new 
address 655 Mad.), Sept. 29-Oct. 17: 
Gerard Schneider; through Nov. 7: Wil- 
liam Ronald 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Oct. 5-17: Beatrice 
Bennett, Leo Hyland, Arnold Lakhovsky; 
Oct. 19-31: Anark Van Dan, Sonya 
Howard, Ron Penkoff 

KRASNER (1061 Madison at 81), Sept. 
28-Oct. 17: Jerry Okimoto; Oct. 19-Nov. 
7: Alcalay 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Madison at 80), 
Sept. 21-Oct. 10: drawings by Ronald 
Searle; Oct. 12-31: Russell Cowles, 
paintings 

LANDRY (712 5th at 57), through Oct.: 
Tania 

LOEB (12 E. 57), Oct.: School of Paris 
LOVISCO (167 E. 37), Sept. 26-Oct. 16: 
Fred Williams; Oct. 17-Nov. 6: Paul 
Shimon 

MARCH (95 E. 10), Oct. 9-29: Gallery 
Group 

MARINO (46 W. 56), Oct. 15-Nov. 15: 
Boris Lurie 

MAYER (762 Madison), Sept. 28-Oct. 
17: Claire Falkenstein, sculpture 
MELTZER (38 W. 57), Oct. 5-24: Kurt 
Lewy; Oct. 27-Nov. 21: Rys Caparn 
MI CHOU (36 W. 56), Sept. 15-Oct. 10: 
Tao Chi; Oct. 13-Nov. 7: Dale Joe 
MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), Sept. 29-Oct. 21: 
Art in Interiors 

MILCH (21 E. 67), Oct. 26-Nov. 14: 
Aaron Bohrod; through Oct. 23: Group 
MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), Oct. 6-24: 
Luis Interian 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy 
Pk.), Oct. 2-15: Kathleen Macy Finn, 
etchings; Oct. 16-26: N.A.C. Members. 
NESSLER (718 Madison at 64), Oct. 
5-17: Robert Solotaire; Oct. 19-Nov. 7: 
Lewis Rubenstein 

NEW (50 E. 78), through Nov. 10: 
Anniv. Exhib. 

NEW YORK (931 Madison at 74), Oct. 


5-31: Ben Wilson, paintings; Evelyn 
Wilson, sculpture 
N. Y. CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 


PAINTINGS INC. (28 E. 72), to Oct. 31: 
Cont. American and European. 
NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), through Oct.: 
Selected Paintings from the Permanent 
Collection 

NORDNESS (700 Madison at 63), Oct. 
6-24: Milton Hebald, recent sculpture 
PANORAS (62 W. 56), Oct. 5-17: Ber- 
nice Callahan; Oct. 19-31: Cioni Carpi 
PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), Oct. 6-31: 
Albert Radoczy 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), Sept. 28-Oct. 17: 
Sari Dienes; Oct. 19-Nov. 7: Ellsworth 
Kelly, paintings and sculpture 

PERIDOT (820 Madison at 68), Sept. 21- 
Oct. 17: Group; Oct. 19-Nov. 14: Kimber 
Smith 

PERLS (1016 Madison at 78), Sept. 29- 
Oct. 24: Archipenko, bronzes 





PHOENIX (40 3rd at 10), Sept. 18-Oct. 
8: Opening Invitation Exhibition; Oct. 
9-22: Marsha Dale; Oct. 9-29: Group; 
Oct. 23-Nov. 5: Jimmy Cuchiara 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Oct. 1-15: 
Aaron Levy; Oct. 16-30: E. Hodara 
POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), Sept. 21-Oct. 
10: Group; Oct. 12-31: Emerson 
Woelffer 

REHN (683 5th at 54), Oct. 5-24: Ar- 
thur Schwieder 

REUBEN (61 4th), Oct. 4, 6 through 
8th at 8:30—Allan Kaprow; Oct. 16- 
Nov. 5: George Brecht—Toward Events 
RILEY (24 E. 67), Sept. 15-Oct. 10: 
Robert Nunnelley; Oct. 6-12: Theodore 
G. Haupt; Oct. 20-31: William Clutz 
ROKO (925 Madison at 74), Sept. 14- 
Oct. 7: Kate Helsy; Oct. 12-Nov. 4: 
Robert Andrew Parker, watercolors 
ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), Sept. 14-Oct. 
10: Paintings by Braque, Gris, Leger, 
Picasso; Oct. 12-Nov. 7: Robert Keyser 
SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Oct. 1-10: 
Miro, Leger, Klee, Braque; Oct. 12-31: 
Don Fink, paintings 

ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), Sept. 14-Oct. 
12: European and American Expres- 
sionists; from Sept. 22: Graphic Works 
by Munch, Kollwitz, Kokoschka 
SALPETER (42 E. 57), Oct. 8-24: Giglio 
Dante 

SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Oct. 5-24: Bal- 
comb Greene Retrospective; Oct. 26- 
Nov. 14: Morris Kantor 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Oct.: Modern 
French Painfing 

SECTION 11 (11 E. 57), Oct. 6-24: 
Jeanne Reynal, mosaic murals; Oct. 27- 
Nov. 14: Marjorie Liebman 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Oct.: African 
Sculptures 

SLATKIN (115 E. 92), Sept. 15-Oct. 10: 
Claude Venard; Oct. 13-Nov. 7: Derain 
Sculpture 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Oct. 24: 
New Sculpture Group; Oct. 24-Nov. 14: 
Janice Biala 

STAEMPFLI (47 E. 77), Sept. 30-Oct. 17: 
David Park; Oct. 20-Nov. 7: Paul Del- 
vaux 

STOLPER (7 E. 80), Sept. 20-Oct. 10: 
Santos of New Mexico 
SUDAMERICANA (10 E. 8), Oct. 2-22: 
Byron Gigoux; Oct. 23-Nov. 12: Rosario 
Moreno 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Oct. 16-Nov. 6: 
Group 

TOZZI (137 E. 57), Medieval Art 
VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove St.), 
Oct. 5-22: Seventeenth Annual Oil Ex- 
hibition 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), through Oct. 31: 
paintings and sculpture by Americans 
and Europeans 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Oct.: 
Group Exhibition 
WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving PI.), 
Oct. 5-24: Harry Gottlieb; Oct. 26-Nov. 
14: Jules Pascin 

WESTSIDE GALLERY (600 W. 110 cor. 
Bway), Sept. 13-Oct. 10: Vincent A. 
Hartgen 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Oct. 6-Nov. 7: 
A Decade of Prints by Misch Kohn 
WHITE (42 E. 57), Sept. 22-Oct. 10: Ida 
KohImeyer; Oct. 13-31: Fifteen Painters 
from the Gallery’s Collection 
WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Sept. 21-Oct. 
31: Contrasts in Landscape 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Oct. 6-31: Amer- 
ican Folk Art 

WITTENBORN (1018 Madison at 79), 
Sept. 15-Oct. 15: Richard Welch, wood- 
cuts; Oct. 15-Nov. 15: Anna Eva Berg- 
man, lithographs and etchings 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Madison at 77), 
Oct. 6-31: Enrico Prampolini 
ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), Oct. 5-24: Ben 
Johnson; Oct. 26-Nov. 14: Sideo From- 
boluti 


Selected 
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19th and 20th CENTURY 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
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Closed Sundays i 
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19 East 64th Street, New York 








